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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT SHALL CONGRESS DO ABOUT CUBA? 


UMORS of serious dissatisfaction in Cuba, caused by the 
fear that the United States will ultimately annex the island, 
have again drawn public attention sharply in that direction. It 
is now twenty months since Congress disclaimed any “disposition 
or intention” to exercise sovereignty or control over the island 
“except for the pacification thereof”; and declared that when 
“pacification is completed,” independent government is to be 
granted. A number of Cubans capable of. bearing arms now 
think that pacification is completed, and that our control should 
be withdrawn; while many prominent men in this country think 
that if our control were withdrawn now, anarchy would follow, 
and the last state of the island would be worse than the first. 

There are few men whose opinion on the situation would carry 
more weight than that of Gen. Leonard Wood, but he has made 
no public utterance on the subject. It is understood, however, 
that on his visit to Washington last week he recommended that 
part of our troops on the island be withdrawn, and that the Secre- 
tary of War will adopt this course. Such a plan will be exactly 
opposite to the one adopted when signs of discontent appeared in 
Luzon about a year ago, and it will be interesting to note whether 
this method will work better for peace than the sending of rein- 
forcements, especially in view of the remark which Admiral 
Dewey is reported to have made recently to the effect that if 
Leonard Wood had been in command at Manila last winter there 
would have been no insurrection. 

Gen. James H. Wilson, commanding the department of Matan- 
zas, recommended, in a recent report, the establishment of an in- 
dependent republican government at once or “as soon as the re- 
sults of the census about to be taken can be made known.” This 
should be supplemented, he thinks, by “the negotiation of a 
treaty of alliance and commerce between Cuba and the United 
States which shall give practical effect to the Monroe doctrine, 


define the rights, privileges, and duties of both the contracting 
parties on all subjects of common interest, and leave Cuba free 
and independent in all other matters.” 

Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, military commander of the provinces 
of Havana and Pinar del Rio, says that he is not a prophet and 
can not tell what Cuba's future will be. “At present,” he says 
(in The Independent), “all is tentative, all attempts at govern- 
ment are merely experimental.” In another article (in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch) he says: 


“The future disposition of the island will be determined by the 
people of Cuba themselves. If they find that self-government is 
impracticable they can appeal to the United States for annexa- 
tion. Then the whole question can be submitted to Congress for 
final adjustment.” 


An “officer of the army of occupation,” writing in 7he North 
American Review, quoted in these columns August 26, declared 
that irritation is increasing every day that our troops remain in 
Cuba, and something definite must at once be done to assure the 
Cubans of our good will and honorable purpose. We have the 
alternative before us—to drift or decide. To take our troups out 
of Cuba at once, he said, would be the proper course. 
and drift would mean failure to fulfil a solemn pledge and might 


To delay 


mean eventually a revolt—and a revolt, too, that there would be 
no glory in quelling. 

Brig.-Gen. William Ludlow, governor of Havana, in the course 
of an informal talk a few days ago at a reception held in his honor 
in New York, is reported to have said: “The present generation 
will, in my judgment, have to pass away before the Cubans can 
form astable government. 
the illiteracy of those who would vote. 


A bar to self-government in Cuba is 
One in five can read and 
To give universal suffrage to such a people would be to 
We might just as well retire and let it 


write. 
swamp the better class. 
drift to a Haiti No. 2.” 

These remarks have stirred up the Havana papers. The Dés- 
custon refused to believe that General Ludlow had made a state- 
ment so likely to alienate the sympathies of the people of Havana. 
The Patria said that the Cubans would answer all such prophe- 
cies with the words “Independence or Death!” The Nuevo Pais 
took General Ludlow’s remarks calmly, accepting them as an 
indication that independent government is a long time distant. 
The Zfoca favors annexation. 
says that a majority of the Cubans who favor independence are 
opposed to violence, and will do all they can to prevent an upri- 
sing. It adds that Cuba must convince the world that she has 
enough sane men to control the lunatics. 
that telegrams from various parts of the island show that the 
country is tranquil. 

Secretary Root’s utterances on the Cuban situation in his an- 


La Lucha, in a long editorial, 


In conclusion, it says 


nual report, just issued, are of especial importance, as coming 
from one of the President’s advisers, and written, no doubt, ~vith 
the President’s sanction. He says: 

“Our temporary occupation of the island of Cuba involves a 
very simple plan of operation, with some difficulties in its appli- 
cation which are apt to be overlooked by those who are impatient 
for immediate results. The control which we are exercising in 
trust for the people of Cuba should not be, and of course will not 
be, continued any longer than is necessary to enable that people 
to establish a suitable government to which the control shall be 
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transferred, which shall really represent the people of Cuba and 
be able to maintain order and discharge its international obliga- 
tions. When that government is established it will be its duty 
and right to solve for Cuba the problems above discussed in re- 
gard to Puerto Rico. Our present duty is limited to giving every 
assistance in our power to the establishment of such a govern- 
ment, and to maintaining order and promoting the welfare of the 
people of Cuba during the period necessarily required for that 
process. The conduct of the Cuban people has been admirable. 
There have, of course, been some agitators who have loudly 
voiced their discontent over not being a!lowed to personally con- 
duct the government themselves, but the substantial body of edu- 
cated Cubans have shown themselves to be patriotic, apprecia- 
tive, and helpful, while the great body of uneducated Cubans 
have been patient and law-abiding. . . . The year allowed by 
the treaty for the Spanish population of theisland toelect whether 
they will be Cuban or Spanish citizens will expire on the 11th of 
April next. It will then, for the first time, be possible to deter- 
mine who are the citizens of Cuba entitled to take a part in her 
government. By that time it is believed that, the results of the 
census having been computed and tabulated, we shall be ready 
to provide for municipal elections, which will place all the local 
governments of the island in the hands of representatives elected 
by the people, and that when these local governments, thus elected, 
are established they will be ready to proceed to the formation of 
a representative convention to frame a constitution and provide 
for a general government of the island, to which the United States 
will surrender the reins of government. When that government 
is established the relations which exist between it and the United 
States will be matter for free and uncontrolled agreement between 
the two parties.” 


The taking of the census, which will be completed, it is hoped, 
by the beginning of the year, will furnish some basis for voting 
lists throughout the island; but the question, Who shall be al- 
lowed to vote? is another that requires an answer. According 
to estimates of A. G. Robinson (Cuban correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post and Boston 7ranscript), the population of 
Cuba is from 1,000,000 to 1,300,000, of whom about 200,000 are 
males of voting age. Deducting the aliens, there would be but 
150,000. An educational or property qualification would cut 
down the number entitled to franchise to 30,000. On this phase 
of the problem, Col. Carlos Garcia (son of the general), who was 
in Washington last summer to urge an early establishment of 
civil government in Cuba, expresses himself as follows: 


“I do not know that we shall have universal suffrage, but I do 
know that intelligence in the islands, like intelligence in the 
United States, will control. The blacks in Cuba are as intelli- 
gent, if not more so, than the blacks in the Southern States, and 
their number in the island has been exaggerated. The census 
soon to be taken will show that. Another point I wish to make 
is this: The people of Cuba, as a whole, are far superior in every 
way to those of Haiti or Santo Domingo. Universal suffrage 
would not make a black republic of Cuba. Have no fear on that 
score. When we have established our independent government 
the great question we will have to deal with will be that of immi- 
gration. Even now laborers from Spain are coming over in large 
numbers to work the mining regions of Santiago. The native 
Cubans are not given to mining. We want independence, and 
we can show the United States in a very little while that we are 
fully capable of self-government. But our efforts will be retarded 
as long as the militarism in the island continues. We will make 
rapid progress when the civil authorities are free to go ahead and 
act without first consulting the military.” 


Charles M. Pepper, whose work as Cuban correspondent of the 
New York 7rzune and Washington Star attracted considerable 
notice, and whose new book, “’T'o-morrow in Cuba,” is receiving 
wide commendation, believes that the race question will cut no 
small figure in the anti-annexation movement. There is no such 
color line in Cuba as exists in the United States, and the Cuban 
negro knows that if Cuba becomes part of the United States he 
will lose caste. “The colored race in Cuba,” says Mr. Pepper, 
“has reached a pretty unanimous decision that its future is not 
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promising if the island becomes a State inthe Union. That is 
the present sentiment, and it is in itself powerful enough to 
dampen any annexation movement.” When we test the feeling 
of the people on the annexation question, it is of vital importance, 
Mr. Pepper believes, that it should be done by universal suffrage 
if we would avoid future trouble. In time, he thinks, the senti- 
ment of the whole island will favor annexation, but that is far 
from being the feeling at present. And those who do favor an- 
nexation have no thought of territorial government in their minds. 
He says: 

“There should be no misunderstanding. People of the United 
States should not turn their thoughts to annexation when by it 
they understand only limited territorial government, while the 


people of Cuba who are turning to annexation understand only 
full Statehood and equality in the American nation.” 


For the present he believes that “ whatever the outcome, every 
circumstance urges that Cuba be brought face to face with its re- 
sponsibilities, and be left untrammeled to weigh the consequences 
of the destiny it may choose.” 

With so many men well acquainted with the situation unable to 
agree on a program, the discussions and final decision of Con- 
gress, so full of possibilities toa people whose welfare has already 
cost us no little blood and treasure, will be a center of absorbing 
interest. 


GEORGIA’S REFUSAL TO DISFRANCHISE 
THE NEGRO. 


HE defeat of the Hardwick franchise bill in the Georgia 
House of Representatives by the decisive vote of 137 to 3 
came as a surprise to most of the Northern press, which consid- 
ered the extension of negro-disfranchisement laws throughout the 
South as inevitable. “It is the unexpected,” says the New York 
Mail and Express, “that has happened.” The bill had provi- 
sions similar to those in force in Mississippi and South Carolina, 
as follows: 


‘*'That no person shall be a competent voter unless he shall be able to read 
and write any paragraph of the constitution of this State, and shall be able 
to understand any paragraph ef such constitution, and to give a reasonable 
interpretation thereto; provided, however, that no male person who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of the State wherein he then resided, and no lineal descendant of 
such person shall be denied the right to register or vote at any election in 
this State by reason of his failure to possess the educational qualifications 
provided for in this paragraph.” 


The two important features of the bill were the “ understand- 
ing” clausé and the “grandfather” clause, as the above provi- 
sions are called; the first being construed to exclude any one 
objectionable to the election officers, and the second to admit 
practically all the white voters. Prof. Booker T. Washington 
criticized the “understanding ” clause as follows in a letter to the 
Atlanta Constitution : 

“To pass an election law with an ‘understanding ’ clause simply 
means that some individual will be tempted to perjure his soul 
and degrade his whole life by deciding in too many cases that the 
negro does not ‘understand’ tke constitution and that a white 
man, even tho he be an ignorant white foreigner with but re- 
cently acquired citizenship, does ‘understand’ it. The ‘under- 
standing ’ clause may serve to keep negroes from voting, but the 
time will come when it will also be used to keep white men from 


voting if any number of them disagree with the election officer 
who holds the discretionary power.” 


A memorial sent to the legislature by the negroes of the State 
closed with these words: 


“We know that there are among our white fellow citizens 
broad-minded men who realize that the prosperity of Georgia is 
bound up with the prosperity of the Georgia negro; that no 
nation or State can advance faster than its laboring classes, and 
that whatever hinders, degrades, or discourages the negroes 
weakens and injures the State. To such Georgians we appeal in 
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this crisis. Race antagonism and hatred have gone too far in 
this State; let us stop here; let us insist that we go no farther ; 
let us countenance no measure or movement calculated to increase 
that deep and terrible sense of wrong under which so many to- 
day labor. May tbe twentieth century of the Prince of Peace 
dawn upon an era of generous sympathy and forbearance between 
these two great races in Georgia, and not upon a season of added 
injustice and antipathy.” 

Governor Candler, who has done much toward stopping lynch- 
ing in Georgia, is said to have used his influence against the bill, 
and the only speech in favor of the measure was made by the 
bill’s author, Mr. Hardwick. An effort to table the bill was de- 
feated because its opponents were determined to kill it. The 
Springfield Republican calls the defeat of the measure “a very 
notable performance,” and hopes that it will have some influence 
upon the other States in the black belt. The New York Evening 
Post rejoices that the vote “has shown that the spirit of fair play 
is dominant in Georgia.” The New York 77zmes says that “the 
State of Georgia has a right to congratulate itself and to be 


thanked by the country.” The Boston 7ramscrifi says: 


“It has been claimed that this action was taken to head off the 
movement to cut down the representation of the South, and this 
might have been a contributory motive; but we believe that on 
the abstract merits of this question alone, at this time, the result 
would have been the same, and that the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives deserves credit for taking high ground and deciding 
this very important question in an honest, intelligent, and states- 
manlike spirit and manner. ‘The State in this test, and we may 
say in this temptation, has risen above petty prejudice and has 
discharged a delicate duty honorably and righteously. When 
men like Candler and Washington work together great things can 
be accomplished for the social welfare.” 


Less comment on the incident appears in the Southern press 
than in the Northern, and where it does appear it is less optimis- 
tic. The New Orleans Picayune, for example, thinks that the 
opponents of the bill were actuated less by altruism than by 
“practical politics.” It says: 


“Georgia is overwhelmingly Democratic, and there is no effec- 
tive Republican element in the politics of the State. The negroes 
are used by Democratic candidates and factions against their 
opponents in the same party, and the politicians refuse to give 
them up. That sort of game was carried on for a time in Louis- 
iana, but it led to so much corruption in politics, not to speak of 
the ever-present danger of the negroes being able to hold a bal- 
ance of power in the State, that the best people determined to 
free ‘he State from such damaging and dangerous conditions, and 
they have done so. The Georgia politicians refuse to free their 





State from such a situation because, as it stands, it is useful to 
their individual and factional schemes. ‘That was the way things 
were done in North Carolina, where there are twice as many 
whites as negroes, and where negro domination was never feared ; 
but within a year, through the contentions of the whites among 
themselves, the negroes got into public place and power, and be- 
came so overbearing and arrogant that their conduct was unbear- 
able, and a bloody revolution was necessary to restore peace and 
order. Since then the North Carolinians have come to realize 
the necessity of getting rid of such a political danger. The 
Georgians are sooner or later bound to come to it.” 


ENACTING THE GOLD STANDARD. 


| ae amen the summer and fall, rumors have been afloat that 

Congress in the present session will place our currency sys- 
tem definitely upon a gold basis. These rumors now seem to be 
within sight of realization. The currency bill proposed by the 
Republican caucus committee of the House of Representatives, 
and widely published last week, has as its opening section the 


declaration 





“That the standard unit of value shall, as now, be the dollar, and shall 
consist of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of gold, nine tenths fine, or 
twenty-three and twenty-two one-hundredths grains of pure gold, being 
the one-tenth part of the eagle.”’ 

This is followed by provisions for maintaining the paper and 
the silver money at a parity with gold. To provide a larger 
quantity of money to meet the growing demand, the national 
banks will be allowed by the new plan to increase somewhat their 
issue of bank-notes. Another section of the bill restrains the 
Secretary of the Treasury from reissuing the paper and silver that 
he has redeemed with gold, except in exchange again for gold. 
This is intended to break the “endless chain” which was credited 
by some with so much trouble in President Cleveland's second 
Administration. The bill’s provisions for maintaining the gold 
standard are thus presented in condensed and clarified form by 
the New York 7zmes (Ind.) : 


“A reserve in gold equal to 25 per cent. of all the outstanding 
greenbacks and treasury notes of 1890 is provided from the gold 
now held in abundance by the Treasury, and this reserve is pro- 
tected absolutely from all drafts on any account whatever. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is required to maintain this fund at all 
times. In order to do so he may transfer to it any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated in excess of a standing bal- 
ance of $50,000,000. He may also at his discretion, in order to 
maintain the fund, borrow such amount as may be necessary on 
3-per-cent. gold bonds of the United States. As the fund is put 
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in the charge of a separate bureau, to be known as the Division 
of Issue and Redemption, it will be seen that it will be in fact 
and in the public mind entirely dissociated from all the ordinary 
operations of the Treasury, which in itself is a great advantage. 
The duties of the Secretary of the Treasury are not less clearly 
defined than are his powers. He is ‘authorized and required to 
use said reserve fund in maintaining at all times the parity and 
equal value of every dollar issued or coined by the Government.’ 
He must redeem in gold any legal-tender note or treasury note 
at the option of the holder, and when thus redeemed thgse notes 
can hot be paid out again except in exchange for gold. Nor is 
this all. If the Secretary at any time deems it necessary in order 
to maintain the parity and equal value of all the money of the 
United States he may exchange gold for any other money issued 
or coined by the United States.” 


The New York Sux and World and some other gold-standard 
papers insist that our currency is already on a gold basis and that 
a further law is unnecessary. The New York /ourna/ and other 
believers in bimetalism urge that the proposed bill “abolishes the 
double standard which, in one form or another, has prevailed for 
all but five years of our national existence.” Where such dis- 
putes are possible, comment a number of papers, it is best to have 
the matter definitely settled; and the framers of the proposed 
law, as the New York Evening Post says, “leave no room for 
doubt as to what their bill means.” “There is no occasion to 
quote dictionary definitions,” says the New York Zzmes, “to 
prove that this language means the gold standard.” The Senate 
committee is said to be framing a similar plan, and with both 
Houses of Congress under Republican control it is confidently 
predicted that the bill, in its essential features, will soon become 
law. 


A Revolution in Party Politics.—“ The bill of the Republican 
caucus committee, which is given in full with the report in our 
news despatches this morning, takes a long, firm step toward 
putting the gold standard beyond the possibility of assault. It 
goes much farther in this direction than would have been believed 
possible a year or two ago by those familiar with the timidity 
which usually governs the acts of our public men. Secretary 
Gage was roundly denounced no longer ago than the beginning 
of 1898, because he declared that it was the purpose of his pro- 
posed bill ‘to fasten the gold standard more firmly upon the coun- 
try.’ The fact that this object is now frankly declared, and that 
the people have sustained the gold standard wherever the issue 
has been squarely presented, is a more swift and gratifying revo- 
lution than often occurs in party politics. The bill presented is 
subject to some criticism of detail, but on the whole it puts into 
law in a courageous and straightforward way several fundamen- 
tal requirements of a sound-currency system. Gold is declared 
without equivocation to be the standard; provision is made that 
all public and private contracts shall be executed in conformity 
with this standard; a gold reserve is set aside for carrying out 
these purposes, and the Secretary of the Treasury is armed with 
large powers to maintain this reserve. ‘These are great and val- 
uable achievements, and, if cnacted into law, ought to place this 
country firmly by the side of the leading gold-standard countries 
of the world, which are at the same time the most progressive 
and the most prosperous countries. . . . The country will not be 
content, however, with the present bill as a complete solution of 
the monetary problem. The necessity for a more elastic circula- 
ting medium must soon be confronted if the gold standard is not 
to suffer in public opinion through an injurious and unnecessary 
deficiency of the circulating medium, but upon the proposition 
that gold shall Fe the standard of value and that the standard 
shall be established and protected beyond reasonable risk or 
doubt, the proposed bill meets in a gratifying degree the desires 
of the business community.”—7he New York Journai of Com- 
merce (Fin.). 


A Blow at the Greenbacks.—‘‘THe greenbacks have a strong 
hold on the affections of the people. No party has a monopoly of 
it. Those Republican leaders who are always trying to cooperate 
with the bankers and financiers have long wanted them out of the 
way so as to make a private monopoly of paper-money circula- 
tion. The greenbacks are good money. They are issued on the 
faith of the Government, and are based on the property of the 
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people. There is no better money. They are not mere notes of 
hand. They are not mere temporary evidences of indebtedness. 
They are intended, under the law, to be received and paid out as 
a part of the currency of the country, and the people may regard 
the Atlantic City scheme as a mere trick to retard their circula- 
tion, and ultimately to retire them altogether. A direct, open 
proposition to abolish the greenbacks, immediately or gradually, 
would meet with a popular storm of opposition. Any plan look- 
ing to their disparagement will be regarded with suspicion. . . . 
The present sporadic agitation of the question of finance in Ad- 
ministration circles is not necessarily on principle. It may well 
be suspected that it is for the purpose of embarrassing the Demo- 
crats in the construction of a platform of principles tor next year. 
It might be well for the Democrats not to allow themselves 
to become prematurely excited."—TZhe Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Dem.). 


Question Not Settled Yet.—“ Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the underlying question has been settled for all the years to 
come. The recent discoveries of gold have lulled the fears of the 
financial magnates for a season; but the pressure for the yellow 
metal already begins to be acutely felt, in the world’s great 
money-markets, and the strain is quite sure to grow more and 
more intense with the flight of the years. A decrease in the out- 
put of gold will bring on a crisis that will shake the political and 
industrial world; and, in the light of universal disaster, the race 
will once more learn the old, old lesson, that the two noble metals 
together constitute the only basis broad enough for the towering 
superstructure of credit which is absolutely necessary to civiliza- 
tion in its present complex form. The friends of silver have only 
to bide their time in order to convince their opponents that the 
remonetization of the now neglected metal is the sole remedy 
which suffices to the perfect and permanent healing of the nations. 
The American people, having elected to sleep beneath the ‘nar- 
row blanket,’ must not be surprised if their repose be disturbed 
by wasting fever and fearful dreams. Experience is the best 
teacher, in finance as in everything else; but the cost of tuition is 
beyond the means of all but the very longest purses.”"— The New 
Orleans Times-Democrat (Dem.). 


Gold Currency is Unstable.—‘‘There is something definite 
about such a measure, it is a beginning; and it seems that the 
Republicans are prepared to at least show their hands. It is 
amusing to read in the report accompanying the measure that 
‘when the standard shall be permanently established, all doubt 
of its stability " will be ‘removed.’ It is amusing, because the 
fact that the gold standard does not give stability to the unit of 
value is to-day demonstrated in every market of the country. If 
the unit of value is not a fixed quantity with respect to its value 
—its purchasing power—what is the use of talking about the ‘sta- 
bility of the standard of value’? The standard of value is also 
the unit of value, but if the unit fluctuates in its value, being dear 
to-day and cheap to-morrow, where does the ‘stability ’ come in 
and what does it amount to? We regret to see our gold-standard 
friends cheat themselves with vague phrases. The fact is that 
the greenbacks in the seventies never cut more fluctuating capers 
than the gold dollar during the past two years. The greenback 
fluctuations were measured by gold, but now we have to measure 
gold by commodities, and the result shows the depreciation of the 
value of the gold dollar to an extent that should cause our gold 
friends to put on their thinking-caps. What profit is there in the 
gold standard if it is not stable enough to fix the value of the 
gold dollar as compared with commodities? If low prices are 
not to rule, and if, on the other hand, the gold dollar is to depre- 
cate in its purchasing power, what benefit does the gold standard 
give to those who own gold? The Democrats contended, and 
still contend, that we can not have prosperity until money is 
cheap enough to give high prices. The result has justified the 
contention. We have higher prices and the result is prosperity. 
But, meanwhile, where is the stability of the gold dollar?”— 
The Atlantic Constitution (Dem.). 


Eternal Vigilance Still Needed.—‘ Those who insist that the 
gold standard should be reaffirmed get what they want. Those 
who desire that the national banking privileges be extended to 
small towns where only a small amount of capital may be com- 
manded for banking purposes get what they want. Banks with 
a capital of only $25,000 are authorized; and all national banks 
are permitted to issue circulating notes up to the par value of 
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their government bonds deposited to secure circulation. And 
provision is made to prevent the employment of what is known 
as the ‘endless-chain’ method of draining the treasury of gold. 
The Bryanites will be disappointed in the absence of any assault 
on the greenbacks. ‘They have been expecting something of the 
kind, tho upon what authority has not been clear. No proposi- 
tion is made for substituting interest-bearing obligations for those 
non-interest-bearing obligations, nor is any such proposition likely 
to be pressed upon Congress with any sort of formidable support 
from any source. But, at last, this whole question will still re- 
main with the people; and they can not afford to shirk it at the 
polls. What one Congress may do another may undo. If it is 
important for the country’s credit to have a firm friend of sound 
money in the White House it is equally important to keep one 
there while the question remains acute. A sound-money Con- 
gress will not legislate on unsound-money lines. A sound-money 
President will not appoint an unsound-money man Secretary of 
the Treasury. The thing to do, therefore, is to support sound- 
money men on sound-money policies, and keep both the execu- 
tive and legislative departments of the Government under the 
control of sound-money principles.” — The Washington Star 
(ind. Rep.). 





RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


W. MACHEN, superintendent of the rural free-delivery 
¢ department, under the supervision of First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Heath, has issued a report on the working of 
his department which seems to indicate that free rural delivery 
has come to stay, and that it will expand until practically the 
whole country will, in time, enjoy its benefits. The advantages 
of the rural mail routes are thus summarized from the report by 
the Burlington Hawk-L£ye : 


® 

“First, a marked increase in postal receipts, many routes al- 
ready supporting themselves by the additional business they bring. 
Second, a decided advance in the value of farm lands in commu- 
nities reached by free delivery—the advance being moderately 
estimated at $3 to $5 per acre. Third, a pronounced improve- 
ment in the condition of the roads traversed by rural carriers, the 
construction and maintenance of good roads being made a condi- 
tion precedent to the introduction of the service. Fourth, better 
prices to farmers for their produce because of closer touch, 
through the free delivery, with market conditions. To these ad- 
vantages Mr. Heath adds the educational benefits derivable from 
speedier communication with the news centers of the world and a 
closer acquaintance with current events.” 


The Hawk-Eye relates the history of the new movement and 
tells its present status as follows: 


“The development of the free-delivery service in rural districts 
has been rapid and rational. It began in 1896 with an appropria- 
tion of $40,000, which enabled the postal authorities to establish 
forty-four experimental routes, and the results were so satisfac- 
tory that the system has been constantly broadened until now the 
routes number 383. Routes have been established in forty States 
and one Territory; the cost of the service for the year ending 
June 30, 1899, was $150,000; during the year 9,212,927 pieces of 
mail matter were delivered and collected; the area traversed cov- 
ered 7,567 square miles, and the population enjoying the service 
numbered 273,604. The total length of the routes was 8,927 
miles; the number of carriers employed was 397, and the cost of 
the service was about 86 cents per capita of the population served. 
The appropriation for this service for the current fiscal year is 
$300,000, which permits the establishing of 243 additional routes 
for the benefit of about 180,000 persons, who are now without free 
delivery. It is expected that with this increase in the number 
of routes the annual cost of the service will be less than 84 cents 
per capita of the population served, as against a cost of $2.85 per 
capita for the service in towns of 5,000 inhabitants.” 


Some statistician has calculated that the farmers lose time 
worth millions of dollars every year by being compelled to go or 
send to the village for the mail. The rural delivery will save all 
this and make the farming class and the country at large so much 
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richer. The report has been received by the press with many ex- 
pressions of approval. The Chicago Evening Post says that the 
report is “gratifying information.” The Philadelphia /aguzrer 
says that the advantages of the system “can not be disputed.” 
The Kansas City Star thinks that one of its great benefits will be 
“the breaking up of the sense of distance and loneliness which 
has hitherto been the burden of life on the farm,” and the Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye comments: “ For years there has been talk of 
the reduction of common letter postage toonecent. But it would 
not be a just thing to provide for cheaper postal rates for the 
people of cities and towns until we have provided the people of 
the back country with decent facilities for getting their letters.” 





IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


OW that our forces have dispersed the Philippine insurgents 
and captured some of their leaders and large numbers of 
their men, beside quantities of guns, ammunition, and supplies, 
the press have turned to the consideration of the future govern- 
ment of the islands. Shall they remain under military control or 
shall Congress devise a plan of civil government? Shall they be 
held as colonies or territories? Will they ever be eligible for 
Statehood? If eligible for Statehood, will they not be eligible 
for independence? These and other questions appearing in the 
columns of the press promise discussions of considerable educa- 
tive value and interest. 


* Reconstruction’? Now Due.—“ Martial law should now come 
to an end, such as has existed for fifteen months in the city of 
Manila. That military government which McKinley announced 
it to be his intention to establish throughout the Philippines 























AGUINALDO’S WEARY MARCH. 


Looking for a place to set it down. 
—The Indianapolis News. 


should be superseded by civil government, or, if for any reason 
found necessary to be continued, it should rest upon some other 
foundation than the mere sovereign will and pleasure of William 
McKinley. After the close of our own Civil War a form of mili- 
tary government, it is true, existed for a time under President 
Johnson and General Grant in those States which had formed 
part of the Southern Confederacy. But it was not by the mere 
will and pleasure of the federal executive or the commander-in- 
chief—it was by virtue of the various ‘reconstruction acts,’ so- 
called, passed by Congress. It rests with Congress now to under- 
take the work of ‘reconstruction,’ if the name and the association 
with the name are thought agreeable, in the Philippines, as well 
asin Hawaiiand the West Indies. . . . Thereissmall likelihood, 
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however, that any final settlement of issues so momentous can be 
reached by that body in a single session, or until they have been 
passed upon by the court of last resort—the American people. ”— 
The Baltimore Sun (ina.). . 


Philippines and Statehood.—" It is to be presumed, of course, 
that the Philippines can not for a long time, if ever, be fitted for 
admittance to the Union on terms of equality with the other 
States. It is well to bear in mind, however, that the adverb 
never is too rigid and sweeping a word to be used, except with 
very great caution, in American political forecasts. The improb- 
able has happened often in United States history, and the appar- 
ently impossible has occurred more than once. When Josiah 
Quincy, in 1811, in the debate on the admission of Louisiana to 
Statehood, was paying his respects to the ‘wild men on the Mis- 
souri’ and the ‘Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Americans who bask on the 
sands at the mouth of the Mississippi,’ nobody in the country 
dreamed that the region around the headwaters of the Missouri 
or along the Rocky Mountain range would ever be populated 
thickly enough, or with the right sort of people, to warrant its 
being cut up into States. Discoveries of gold, silver, or some 
other sort of valuable minerals may chance to be made in the 
Philippines after the American prospectors canvass that territory 
such as filled California, within two years after its acquisition, 
with a daring, resourceful, intelligent people, and secured its 
erection into a State. Many things could happen which, in the 
lapse of time, would send sufficient white immigration to the 
islands to outnumber the native races. However, Congress will 
be safe in acting, at the outset, on the presumption that the 
Philippines will always hold a different relation to the rest of the 
country from that which the regularly organized Territories hold. 
In any case the Filipinos must be ultimately granted all the home 
rule which can be safely extended to them, and this will have to 
be increased as they advance in intelligence, progressiveness, and 
balance. "— The St. Louds Globe- Democrat (Rep.). 


Must Reform Our Civil Service.—“A heavy responsibility is 
with the President here. This is our first experiment in colonial 
government. Colonial government is an undertaking that tests 
statesmanship. Several European nations have tried it, and few 
have succeeded satisfactorily to those they governed, or in bring- 
ing about the best results to themselves. . . . There is a rock, 
however, upon which the United States may split that must be in 
the minds of all people who have given thought to this subject. 
It is in the character of her own civil service. This could not 
easily be worse adapted to aid her in colonial government of alien 
peoples. It must be repudiated if there is to be hope of success 
in the Philippines, and a radically different system pursued in its 
place. President McKinley can hardly have failed to realize this. 
We find in the idea that he does so the reason for his reluctance 
to substitute civil for military government in the colonies. This 
is exactly the course that a timid and uncertain person, a politi- 
cian rather than a statesman, would be expected totake. Yet it 
is important, and we believe, for the reasons we have above 
given, that it is necessary, that civil government should be sub- 
stituted early for military government in our new possessions. ”— 
The Boston Herald (Inda.). 


Politics Will Play a Part.—‘‘ We do not imagine that much 
progress toward a satisfactory solution of the problem will be 
made during the session about to begin. Like all other public 
questions, this one will be subordinate to the Administration's 
interest in the next Presidential election, and that is, of course, 
unfortunate. Because the effort on the part of the Republican 
leaders will not be so much to evolve a system of colonial admin- 
istration which shall be at once efficient, economical, and adjusted 
to the conditions and requirements of the governed, as to pro- 
vide new patronage for politicians and places for their friends 
and dependents, as rewards for party service in the campaign of 
tg00. . . . After the elections of next November, the situation 
will be different. If Mr. McKinley were again made chief mag- 
istrate, he would not need to be so fearful of consequences, and 
he might even lend his influence to a colonial system so con- 
structed that while it would be elastic under Republican régimes, 
would, at the same time, provide for the strictest civil-service re- 
form organization whenever the Democratic Party happened to be 
in power. If, on the other hand, the present occupant of the White 
House should be elected to return to Canton, then, of course, a 
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Democratic government would settle the colonial and cognate 
questions through a Congress independent and free of executive 
control in both of its branches. In either case, it is reasonably 
evident that nothing much can be accomplished for a twelvemonth 
at least.”"— 7he Washington Times (Dem.). 


Treat the Rebels as Bandits.—-‘‘ Among the retreating Taga- 
los themselves it is generally recognized that organized opposition 
on a large scale is no longer practical, and it is said that they are 
planning to resolve themselves into independent companies of 
banditti. If they do so, and then proceed to pillage and murder, 
no consideration will be due them as belligerents. They should 
be treated like common malefactors, and after trial should be im- 
prisoned or hanged, according to the nature of their crimes. . . . 
Any other course would simply invite an indefinite continuation 
of a situation resembling anarchy, and it would bear with peculiar 
hardship upon those Filipinos who had accepted American rule 
in good faith, believing that it would bring them protection. As 
they would be the principal sufferers considerations of humanity 
as well as of national policy demand the fate of bandits for 
bandits.”"— 7he Chicago Times-Herald (Rep.). 





PUBLIC PAWNSHOPS IN CHICAGO. 


HE municipal enterprise of Chicago, as illustrated by the 
city employment bureaus described in our columns last 
week, is also illustrated by the municipal pawnshop recently 
started there. In making this innovation, Chicago follows a pre- 
cedent already firmly establishedin Europe. The Mont-de-Piéte, 
or Public Pawnshop, of Paris, which loans as much as 60,000,000 
francs ($11,700,000) in one year at a rate of about 7 per cent., has 
been in operation since 1777. Equally venerable are the munici- 
pal pawnshops which exist in almost all the large German cities, 
and experiments of a similar nature have proved every successful 
in both Belgium and France. 

The Chicago pawnshop has been established as the result of a 
law passed at the last session of the Illinois legislature. It is 
proposed to advance money on personal security at the rate of 
one per cent. monthly—about half the amount which the private 
pawnbrokers usually charge. The Philadelphia /mguirer says of 
the venture: 


“This isan experiment whose success does not leave much room 
for doubt. Indeed, that is said already to have been assured by 
the number of applications which even thus early in the history 
of the new enterprise have been received. People who are com- 
pelled by their necessities to negotiate a small loan on a pledge of 
personal property will be sure to give this tardy innovation a 
hearty welcome. Its effect will be to relieve them from a species 
of petty extortion and oppression from which they have heretofore 
suffered, if not uncomplainingly, at least without much hope or 
expectation of redress. . . . In all the so-called Latin countries 
the pawnshop was long ago made a public institution. Even in 
China, which some people suppose to be beyond the confines of 
civilization, the pawnbroking business has for centuries been, as 
it is to-day, a government monopoly and an important agency in 
carrying on the activities of society. The Chinaman goes to the 
official pawnshop with no more sense of shame or humiliation 
than the well-to-do man in this country applies to his banker for 
a temporary accommodation. Here, as in England, the situation, 
as every one knows, has been very different. Any one with the 
smallest claims to respectability who is compelled by the exigen- 
cies of hisexchequer to invoke the pawnbroker’s good offices does 
so by stealth, and if he is discovered feels very much as he might 
if he had committed acrime. This is no doubt highly irrational, 
but it is not difficult of explanation. It unquestionably arises 
from the fact that poverty for centuries was treated as tho it were 
indeed a crime, or, if that seem an exaggeration, as tho it were 
something to be ashamed of, something inherently discreditable 
to the person suffering it. The new departure which has just 
been made in Chicago indicates the growing ascendency of a 
saner and more equitable view.” 


An organization called the “State Pawners’ Society ” also exists 
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in Chicago for the purpose of loaning money to city employees 
on their pay vouchers. Says the Chicago Journal ; 


“The plan of the society provides for the loaning of money at 
one per cent. a month on the earned but unpaid portion of the 
employee’s salary, and only to such employees as are in distress 
caused by sickness or death. The application must be submitted 
to the head of the department in which the employee serves for 
certification of his statement that he is in need, and must then be 
approved by the controller. Loans will not be made for more 
than 80 per cent. of the pledged amount of earned salary. The 
opportunity of the city employees to secure money at 1 per cent. 
a month, where they have been paying 10 to 15 per cent. to loan 
sharks, will not be the only good results of this plan of the State 
Pawners’ Society. The plan sounds the death-knell of these 
money-lenders, who, tho their offices are in their hats, make their 
headquarters in the corridors of the city hall, and there solicit 
patronage. It is stated that each month 80 per cent. of the sala- 
ries of the city’s regular employees is pledged to these loan sharks 
before pay-day arrives. If this scheme of the Pawners’ Society 
can drive these men away from the city hall, and does nothing 
else, the result will be more than enough to justify its inaugura- 
tion.” 


THE RUMORED ANGLO-GERMAN-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE, 


HATEVER object Joseph Chamberlain, England’s Colonial 
Secretary, had in view in speaking of a “triple alliance” 
between Germany, England, and the United States, he certainly 
succeeded in arousing the newspapers throughout a great part of 
the civilized world. The cabled comments of the British and 
German press reveal a disbelief in the existence of any such com- 
The French and Russian 


papers regard the speech as an idle threat. 


pact, and but little desire for one. 
Some have expressed 
the belief that Mr. Chamberlain intended only to sound public 


feeling to find whether such a “dreibund” would be popular. 
After referring to the friendly relations between England and 
America Mr. Chamberlain said: 

“The union, the alliance if you please, the understanding be- 
tween these two great nations is, indeed, a guaranty of the peace 
of the world. But there issomething more which I think any far- 
seeing English statesman must have long desired, that we should 
not remain permanently isolated from the continent of Europe, 
and I think it must have appeared evident to everybody that the 
natural alliance is between ourselves and the great German em- 
pire. I can not conceive that any point can arise in the imme- 
diate future which can bring ourselves and Germany into antag- 
onism of interests. On the contrary, I can foresee many things 
in the future which must cause anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, 
but in which our interests are clearly the same as Germany’s, and 
in which the understanding of which I have spoken in the case of 
America might, if extended to Germany, do more, perhaps, than 
any combination of arms to preserve the peace of the world. ” 


Mr. Chamberlain, referring to the bitter anti-British attitude of 
some of the French press, hinted that “serious consequences ” 
might result if they continued their attacks. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Hera/d has 
obtained from Secretary Hay a declaration that no alliance exists 
with England or Germany, and none is contemplated by the 
President. No proposition, it was further stated, has been ad- 
vanced by or received from either Great Britain or Germany look- 
ing to analliance. The Philadelphia Press, Postmaster-General 
Smith’s paper, thinks that Mr. Chamberlain has simply “added 
another to those haphazard utterances which spangle his speeches 
for ten years past, which set the press of Europe, England, and 
America to talking, and which leave absolutely no residuum in 
the acts, the facts, and the contracts of nations.” The New York 
Times thinks that Lord Salisbury lets Mr. Chamberlain talk too 
much. The Louisville Courter-Journal notes the fact that we 
are just getting out of a little alliance with England and Germany 
in the Samoan matter which we found productive of nothing but 
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continual unpleasantness, some loss of life, and much destruction 
of property. The New York /ourna/ thinks that England and 
Germany have not done so much to prove their good will as some 


other countries, such as France and Russia. The Philadelphia 


Ledger takes a similar view : 


“Without wishing to tear open the old wounds, our friendship 
for Great Britain, however agreeable our relations with the 
mother country may now be, can scarcely be called ‘traditional.’ 
With France it is different. The French sympathy in our Revo- 
lution, the participation of Lafayette in the struggle, and other 
incidents of our historic past have filled the American mind, 
taught thus from infancy, with a senes of kindliness and obliga- 
tion to the French, tho we are not unmindful that there were 
‘friends of America’ in England even during our Revolution and 
during our war with Spain. With Germany we have sustained 
peaceful international relations, and nothing is likely to interrupt 
them. A very large and influential segment of our best popula- 
tion is of German extraction. With Russia, too, we have been on 
the best of terms, and can not forget her supporting sympathy in 
the trying days of our internal troubles in the sixties, when she 
stood as a rock for us against European intervention.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


SAMPSON, after all, was the lucky one. 
was kind.—7he Springfield Republican. 


No one made him a hero. Fate 
Must HAVE WINGs.—If Aguinaldo escapes this time he will have to be a 
bird.— 7he Memphis Commercial- Appeal. 


AN “open door” in the Philippines that opens out is what Aguinaldo is 
looking for at this particular time.—7he Chicago Times-Heraild. 

ANY one having a second-class horse he would like to trade for a kingdom 
would do well to consult Aguinaldo.—7he Chicago Record. 


NOT WHOLLY IGNORANT.—Teacher : 


” 


“Do you know what a franchise 
is?”’ Pupil: ‘‘ Not exactly; but I know it’s something you grab.”—Puck. 

SOME peopie are born free, some achieve liberty. while some are weaker 
than Great Britain, and have liberty thrust upon them.—7%e Detroit Jour 
nal, 


IN the interests of sound money and national honor, the President has 
pardoned 24 delinquent bank officials since he was inaugurated.—7he De- 
trowt News. 

WHETHER or not the Filipino chief is really affected by these attentions 
with which he is pursued, he seems much moved by them.—7he Philade/- 
phia Times. 

WHEN a man promises his victims ro per cent. a week on their invest- 
ments, it seems like straining a point to charge him with deception.—7he 
Detrott News. 

OvuT in Arizona the Government is just about to reduce some obstreper- 
ous Navajos to subjection. Wecall the attention of Mr. Edward Atkinson 
tothe matter. Is it notacase of government without the consent of the 
governed ?—7he New York Tribune. 

















DIVERSIFIED DEMOCRACY, 


Chairman Jones says the seed will be sown to suit local conditions. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


+ 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A CRITICAL ASSAULT ON SIR HENRY 
IRVING. 


ISS EVELINE C. BODLEY is up in arms against the 
tendency of dramatists to depend more and more upon 
elaborate scenic effects, and against Sir Henry Irving as the lead- 
ing culprit in this respect. A result of this tendency, says Miss 
Bodley (writing in 7he National Review, November), is that the 
acting, overpowered by the scenery, falls into the second place. 
It is not set off, it is extinguished, and the standards of dramatic 
talent are degraded. The actors themselves, especially the actor- 
managers, are responsible for this degradation of their art, she 
says, tho later on she lays the blame upon the audiences. Speak- 
ing of a recent revival (in England) of a Shakespearian play, in 
which the hero appeared in a different costume for each act, she 
says: “Let any one compare the effect of such elaborate mas- 
querading with that achieved by M. Coquelin in the limited and 
unbecoming wardrobe of ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ and they [?] 
will lament that true dramatic talents should ever be confounded 
with those of the ‘quick-change artiste.’ ” 
Miss Bodley then applies herself to Sir Henry as follows: 


“Season after season the announcement of a new production 
at the Lyceum draws the faithful in hundreds from their distant 
suburbs to sit long hours outside the doors of the unreserved 
places, sustained by sandwiches and expectation. And they 
know, from experience, that this expectation will be realized. 
Sir Henry Irving never disappoints his audience on these occa- 
sions. He gives them,.as they know he will, a series of really 
beautiful tableaux, the very best stage-management, and—him- 
self. Not Wolsey, nor Becket, nor King Arthur, nor any other 
comparatively uninteresting person, but the Sir Henry Irving to 
whom they are very justly grateful for the trouble he has taken in 
providing five or six magnificently artistic scenes and a crowd of 
well-dressed and well-drilled ‘supers’ to amuse them. When he 
has done all this they no more expect him to conceal his personal- 
ity under an assumed character than they would expect to see the 
ring-master of a circus in spangles instead of evening dress. - Why 
should an actor, if his only object is to please his public, think it 
necessary to adapt more than his dress and ‘make-up’ to any par- 
ticular character he may be representing, when the same voice, 
walk, and gestures can always be made to do duty and at the 
same time give perfect satisfaction toa full house?...... 

“It is in this respect that we venture to think Sir Henry Irving 
has not dealt quite fairly with the public. Whatever may have 
been the case in former years, there can be no doubt that in such 
plays as ‘King Arthur,’ ‘Peter the Great,’ and ‘ Robespierre’ he 
has deliberately relied on the attractions of elaborate scenery to 
cover deficiencies in the cast and, in most cases, a total want of 
literary merit in the play itself. To do this is an insult to the 
intelligence of an audience, if we suppose them to be capable of 
any discrimination between good and bad. It is also, to speak 
plainly, sailing under false colors; for at the Lyceum we are led 
to expect drama in its highest form, interpreted by the leading 
members of the profession whose principal aim ought not to be 
the arrangement of tableaux vivants. A player who obtains his 
dramatic effects by means of scenery and dresses is between the 
horns of adilemma, If he does not feel the inadequacy of the 
‘spectacular’ method—especially when applied to the classic 
drama—he is unworthy of serious consideration as an actor; if 
he feels it, and yet persists in his evil courses, he breaks faith 
with his audience and reduces himself to the level of a charlatan. 
There must be many who, after witnessing fearful and wonderful 
triumphs of ingenuity at some frankly ‘popular’ theater, have 
turned to the Lyceum for relief; only to feel the justice of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner’s criticism when he exclaimed of our leading 
tragedian, ‘Mais—c’est un farceur!’ ” 


It is not in melodrama only, we are told, that popular success 
is gained by a single ingenious and gruesome scene: 


“Certainly Sir Henry Irving does not bid for popularity in 
exactly the same style as the manager of Drury Lane or the 
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Adelphi. Yet his principle is much the same, namely, to work in 
the most deliberate manner upon the most obvious feelings of 
mankind. ‘There may not be much dramatic art.in causing thou- 
sands of people to marvel at a life-like presentment of Boulter’s 
Lock or the University Match; there is scarcely more in drawing 
tears from an audience by a scene like that in ‘Robespierre,’ 
where the condemned victims are taken one by one from a cell in 
the Conciergerie to the scaffold. There was a similar scene in 
another revolutionary play of last season which did not rouse the 
same resentment because the strength of the situation depended 
on the hero himself. But in ‘Robespierre’ the hero was in abey- 
ance, and we were harrowed by means wholly unconnected with 
the plot—a mother, led to execution, parting from her little child. 
Of course every one was touched, but the effect was produced by 
a cheap and mechanical appeal to human nature and not by the 
art of Sir Henry Irving and M. Sardou. The pathos of such a 
situation is at once so obvious and so sacred that to drag it on to 
the stage, independently of the essential incidents of the play, is 
something more than an artistic blunder—it is what Stevenson 
calls ‘a brutal assault upon the feelings.’ ” 


Later on, Miss Bodley admits that, after all, the fault must be 
laid at “our own door ”"—meaning the public—and not at that of 
Sir Henry or any other manager. 





THE LETTERS AND THE PERSONALITY OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Mi HERE is but one art—to omit,” says Stevenson, in one of 

his letters; ‘‘Oh, if I knew bow io omit, I would ask no 
other knowledge.” On two sides of the Atlantic the reviewers of 
his newly published “ Letters” are echoing thiscry, “Oh, if I knew 
how to omit.” For the richness and freshness with which thtse 
letters reveal his singularly lovable and valiant personality make 
the process of selection avery trying one. Even the London 
Times speaks of their “extraordinary fascination,” their “irre- 
sistible” raciness, variety, and animation, which “tempt the re- 
viewer to break the golden rule about abstaining from superla- 
tives,” and which constitute “the truest record, perhaps, of a 
‘richly compounded spirit,’ in its passage through the world that 
the literature of our time has preserved.” 

The title of the twovolumes is: * The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson to His Familyand Friends.” As he was an only child, 
the family letters are all to his parents. The “friends” are in 
most cases literary friends, most prominent among them being 
Sidney Colvin, keeper of the prints in the British Museum (who 
edits these volumes, and who is Stevenson’s literary executor), 
W. E. Henley, Edmund Gosse, Henry James, William Archer, 
James Payn, and Mr. Burlingame (of our own Scrzbner’s Maga- 
sine). 

The letters cover a period reaching from Stevenson’s schoolboy 
days to the very day of his death. He was during the most of 
this time an invalid, and one of the chief charms of his personality 
was his care never to obtrude his physical condition upon the con- 
sciousness of his friends. Butin spite of himself the secret would 
occasionally peep out from his letters, and in consequence some 
of them are extremely pathetic. In one to Mr. Archer he wrote: 

“To me the medicine-bottles on my chimney and the blood on 
my handkerchief are accidents; they do not color my view of 
life.” 

An idea of the valor with which he fought on and worked on 
despite his hopeless malady may be obtained from the following 
passage from Mr. Colvin’s admirable introduction : 

“During all the time of Stevenson’s residence at Bournemouth 
he was compelled to lead the life, irksome to him above all men, 
but borne with invincible sweetness and patience, of a chronic 
invalid, and almost constant presence in thehouse. A great part 
of his time had perforce to be spent in bed, and there almost all 


his literary work was produced. Often for days, and sometimes 
for whole weeks together, he was forbidden to speak aloud, and 
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compelled to carry on conversation with his family and friends in 
whispers or with the help of pencil and paper.” 


And during this period he was at work vigorously upon no less 
than ten books! 

One of the few letters in which he speaks without restraint of 
his health was written in 1880 to Mr. Gosse, from San Francisco. 
Stevenson was soon to be married to an American lady—Mrs. 
Osborne—and he had been having a hard time trying to live on 
his literary earnings and get a little ahead, when disease brought 


him down again. He writes: 


“For about six weeks I have been in utter doubt; it was a toss- 
up for life or death all that time; but I won the toss, sir, and 
Hades went off once more discomfited. ‘This is not the first time, 
nor will it be the last, that I have a friendly game with that gen- 
tleman. I know he will end by clearing me out; but the rogue 
is insidious, and the habit of that sort of gambling seems to be a 
part of my nature; it was, I suspect, too much indulged in youth ; 
break your children of this tendency, my dear Gosse, from the 
first. It is when once formed a habit more fatal than opium—I 
speak, as St. Paul says, like a fool. I have been very, very sick; 
on the verge of a galloping consumption; cold sweats, prostrating 
attacks of cough, sinking fits in which I lost the power of speech, 
fever, and all the ugliest circumstances of the disease; and I have 
cause to bless God, my wife that is to be, and one Dr. Bamford 
(a name the Muse repels) that I have come out of all this and got 
my feet once more upon a little hilltop with a fair prospect of life 
and some new desire of living. Yet I did not wish to die neither, 
only I felt unable to go on further with that rough horseplay of 
human life; aman must be pretty well to take the business in 
good part. Yet I felt all the time that I had done nothing to en- 
title me to an honorable discharge; that I had taken up many 
obligations and begun many friendships which I had no right to 
put away from me; and that for me to die was to play the cur 
and shirking sybarite, and desert the colors on the eve of the de- 
cisive fight.” 

His marriage, it may be remarked in passing, seems to have 
been a very happy one, his wife endearing herself very greatly, 
not to her husband alone, but to his parents and his friends. 

At another time he writes: “I have that peculiar and delicious 
sense of being born again in an expurgated edition which belongs 
to convalescence.” One of his letters to Sidney Colvin contains 
the following: 


“I hope heartily you will survive me, and do not doubt it. 
There are seven or eight people it is no part of my scheme in life 
to survive—yet if I could but heal me of my bellowses I could 
have a jolly life—I have it even now, when I can work and stroll 
a little, as I have been doing till thiscold. I have so many things 
to make life sweet to me, it seems a pity I can not have that other 
one thing—health. Butthoyou will beangry to hear it, I believe, 
for myself at least, what is is best. I believe it all through my 
worst days, and I am not ashamed to profess it now.” 


The beginning of Stevenson’s prosperity came in 1883 with the 
publication of “Treasure Island.” After it had appeared as a 
serial in Young Folks, an offer was made to him of £100 for the 


book rights. He writes home as follows: 


“My dearest people—I have had a great piece of news. There 
has been offered for ‘Treasure Island’—how much do you sup- 
pose? I believe it would be an excellent jest to keep the answer 
till my next letter. FortwocentsI would doso. ShallI? Any- 
way, I’ll turn the page first. No—well—a £100, all alive, O! 
A hundred jingling, tingling, golden, minted quid. Is not this 
wonderful ?” 

He signed this, “Your loving and ecstatic son, TREASURE 
Eitaan.” Four years later an offer was made to him (and re- 
fused) of £2,000a year to contribute a weekly article to an Ameri- 
can journal. 

References to his own literary work are generally made ina 
sportive and racy way. Mr. Colvin lost some of Stevenson’s manu- 
script, and here is the way in which the latter wrote about the loss: 


“My dear Colvin, Fous ne me gombrennez pas. Angry with 
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you? No. Isthething lost? Well,sobeit. There isone mas- 
terpiece fewer in the world. The world can ill spare it, but I, 
sir, I (and here I strike my hollow bosom so that it resounds) I 
am full of this sort of bauble; I am made of it; it comes to me, 
sir, as the desire to sneeze comes upon poor ordinary devils on 
cold days, when they should be getting out of bed and into their 
horrid cold tubs by the light of a seven-o’clock candle, with the 
dismal seven-o’clock frost-flowers all over the window.” 


Henley wrote him criticizing his poem on “Our Lady of the 
Snows,” and here is Stevenson’s response : 


“My dear Henley—Heavens! have I done the like? ‘Clarify 
and strain,’ indeed? ‘Make it like Marvell,’ no less. I'll tell 
you what—you may go to the devil; that’s what I think. ‘Be 
eloquent,’ is another of your pregnant suggestions. I can not 
sufficiently thank you for that one. Portrait of a person about to 
be eloquent at the request of a literary friend. You seem to for- 
get, sir, that rime is rime, sir, and—go to the devil. 

“T’ll try to improve it, but I shan’t be able to—oh, go to the 
devil. 

“Seriously, you’re acool hand. And then you have the brass 
to ask me wy ‘my steps went one by one’? Why? Powers of 
man! to rime with sum, to be sure. Why else could it be? And 
you yourself have been a poet! G- r-r-r-r-r! I'll never be a poet 
any more. Men are sod—d ungrateful and captious, I declare I 
could weep.” 


There seems to have been a fondness in his heart—akin to 
his love of buccaneers and growing perhaps out of his physical 
weakness—for ‘“‘swear-words” such as appear in theabove. One 
of his remarks about his own work—which 7he Academy thinks 
might stand as his epitaph—was: “ Well, I did my damdest any- 


how.” And as early as 1879 he was writing to Mr. Gosse from 
Edinburgh : 


“My fellow creatures are electing school boards here in the 
midst of the ages. It is very composed of them. I can’t think 
why they do it, nor why I have written a real letter. If you write 
a real letter back, damme, I'll try to corresfond with you—a 
thing unknown in this age. It is a consequence of the decay of 
faith; we can not believe that the fellow will be at the pains to 
read us.” 


His comments upon his contemporaries are at times very free, 
but always kind and just and never betraying the slightest envy. 
Here is what he wrote in 1890 about Kipling : 


“Kipling is by far the most promising young man who has ap- 
peared since—ahem—I appeared. Heamazes me by his precocity 
and various endowment. But he alarms me by his copiousness 
and haste. He should shield his fire with both hands ‘and draw 
up all his strength and sweetness in one ball.’ (‘Draw all his 
strength and all his sweetness up into one ball’? I can not re- 
member Marvel’s words.) Sothe critics have been saying to me, 
but I was never capable of—and surely never guilty of—such a 
debauch of production. At this rate his works will soon fill the 
habitable globe; and surely he was armed for better conflicts than 
these succinct sketches and flying leaves of verse? I look on, I 
admire, I rejoice for myself; but in a kind of ambition we all 
have for our tongue and literature Iam wounded. If I had this 
man’s fertility and courage, it seems to me I could heave a pyra- 
mid. Well, we begin to be the old fogies now; and it was high 
time something rose to take our places. Certainly Kipling has 
the gifts; the fairy godmothers were all tipsy at his christening. 
What will he do with them?” 


To Barrie he writes: 


“*The Little Minister’ ought to have ended badly; weall know 
it did; and we are infinitely grateful to you for the grace and 
good feeling with which you lied about it. If you had told the 
truth, I for one could never have forgiven you.” 


And again to Barrie: 


“There are two of us now that the Shirra might have patted on 
the head. And please do not think when I seem thus to bracket 
myself with you that I am wholly blinded with vanity. Jess is 
beyond my frontier line; I could not touch her skirt; I have no 
such glamour of twilighton my pen. Iam acapable artist; but it 
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begins to look to me as if you were a man of genius. Take care 
of yourself for my sake.” 


Readers of “ Margaret Ogilvy” will remember how indignant 
Barrie made his mother by insisting on his own inferiority to 


_ Stevenson. 


Of Balzac he wrote as follows: 


“Were you to reread some Balzac, as I have been doing, it 
would greatly help to clear your eyes. He was a man who never 
found his method. An inarticulate Shakespeare, smothered under 
forcible-feeble detail. It is astounding to the riper mind how 
bad he is, how feeble, how untrue, how tedious; and, of course, 
when he surrendered to his temperament, how good and power- 
ful. And yet never plain norclear. He could not consent to be 
dull, and thus became so. He would leave nothing undeveloped, 
and thus drowned out of sight of land amid the multitude of cry- 
ing and incongruous details. There is but one art—to omit! O 
if I knew how to omit, I would ask no other knowledge. A man 
who knew how to omit would make an ‘Iliad’ of a daily paper. 

“Your definition of seeing is quite right. It is the first part of 
omission to be partly blind. Artistic sight is judicious blindness. 
Sam Bough (the painter) must have been a jolly blind old boy. 
He would turn a corner, look for one half or quarter minute, and 
then say, *‘This’ll do, lad.’ Down he sat, there and then, with 
whole artistic plan, scheme of color, and the like, and began by 
laying a foundation of powerful and seemingly incongruous color 
on the block. He saw, not the scene, but the water-color sketch. 
Every artist by sixty should so behold nature. Where does he 
learn that? In the studio, Iswear. He goes to nature for facts, 
relations, values—material; as a man, before writing an histori- 
cal novel, reads up memoirs. But it is not by reading memoirs 
that he has learned the selective criterion. He has learned that 
in the practise of his art; and he will never learn it well, but 
when disengaged from the ardent struggle of immediate represen- 
tation, of realistic and ¢2-facto art. He learns it in the crystalli- 
zation of day-dreams; in changing, not in copying, fact; in the 
pursuit of the ideal, not in the study of nature. These temples 
of art are, as you say, inaccessible to the realistic climber. It is 
not by looking at the sea that you get 


*The multitudinous seas incarnadine,’ 
nor by looking at Mont Blanc that you find 


‘And visited all nights by troops of stars.’ 


A kind of ardor of the blood is the mother of all this; and accord- 
ing as this ardor is swayed by knowledge and seconded by craft, 
the art expression flows clear, and significance and charm, like a 
moon rising, are born above the barren juggle of mere symbols.” 


He has some severe things to say about the public and about 
popularity. Writing to Henry James—who, as we all know, despite 
his fine literary workmanship, is far from being popular—Steven- 
son writes: “Lord, what a silly thing is popularity.” Again: 

“I know that good work sometimes hits; but with my hand on 
my heart, I think it is by accident. And I know also that good 
work must succeed at last; but that is not the doing of the public; 
they are only shamed into silence or affectation. I do not write 
for the public; I write for money, a nobler deity; and most of all 
for myself, not perhaps any more noble, but both more intelligent 
and nearer home.” 


Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse wrote to the effect that he was in love 
with stagnation. In a letter in reply, too long to quote in full, 
Stevenson gave rein to a freak of fancy and offered to exchange 
identities with Monkhouse, inasmuch as he (Stevenson) was zo¢ 
in love with repose and yet had to indulge in it, being too weak 
to walk, too blind to read, not allowed to speak aloud, and likely 
soon, by lack of anything to eat, to give upeating. He specu- 
lates whether, in exchanging souls, they will have to exchange 
religions, wonders how they shall like each other’s remorses, etc. 
Then he continues: 


“Seriously, do you like to repose? Ye gods, I hate it. I never 
rest with any acceptation; I do not know what people mean who 
say they like sleep, and that damned bedtime which, since long 
ere I was breeched, has rung a knell to all my day’s doings and 
beings. And when a man, seemingly sane, tells me he has ‘fallen 
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in love with stagnation’ I can only say to him, ‘You will never 
be a pirate!’ This may not cause any regret to Mrs. Monkhouse, 
but in your own soul it will clang hollow—think of it! Never! 
After all boyhood’s aspirations and youth's immoral day-dreams, 
you are condemned to sit down, grossly draw your chair to the 
fat board, and be a beastly Burgess till you die. Can it be? Is 
there not some escape, some furlough from the moral law, some 
holiday jaunt contrivable into a better land? Shall we never 
shed blood? This prospect is too grey. 


Here lies a man who never did 
Anything but what he was bid; 
Who lived his life in paltry ease, 
And died of commonplace disease. 


To confess plainly, I had intended to spend my life (or any 
leisure I might have from piracy upon the high seas) as the leader 
of a great horde of irregular cavalry, devastating whole valleys. 
I can still, looking back, see myself in many favorite attitudes; 
signaling for a boat from my pirate-ship with a pocket-handker- 
chief, I at the jetty end, and one or two of my bold blades keep- 
ing the crowd at bay; or else turning in the saddle to look back 
at my whole command (some five thousand strong) following me 
at the hand gallop up the road out of the burning valley; this 
last by moonlight. ” 


In a letter to one of his closest friends, Mr. Jenkins, he touches 
on his religious views as follows: 


“Yes, if I could believe in the immortality business, the world 
would indeed be too good to be true; but we were put here to do 
what service we can for honor and not for hire; the sods cover 
us, and the worm that never dies, the conscience, sleeps well at 
last; these are the wages, besides what we receive so lavishly 
day by day; and they are enough for a man who knows his only 
frailty and sees all things in the proportion of reality. The soul 
of piety was killed long ago by the idea of reward. Nor is hap- 
piness, whether eternal or temporal, the reward that mankind 
seeks. Happinesses are but the wayside campings; his soul is 
the journey ; he was born for the struggle, and only tastes his life 
in effort and on the condition that he is opposed. How then is 
such a creature, so fiery, so pugnacious, so made up of discontent 
and aspiration, and such noble and uneasy passions—how can he 
be rewarded but by rest?” 


He finally admits that this rest may be called God; and it is 
worth while rereading in this connection the prayer which he wrote 
a short time before his death, for the use of his Samoan household : 


““We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, folk of many 
families and nations, gathered together in the peace of this roof ; 
weak men and women, subsisting under the covert of Thy pa- 
tience. 

“Be patient still; suffer us yet a little longer—with our broken 
purposes of good, and our idle endeavors against evil—suffer us 
a little longer to endure, and (if it may be) help us to do better. 
Bless to us our extraordinary mercies; if the day come when 
these must be taken, have us play the man under affliction. Be 
with our friends; be with ourselves. Go with each of us to rest; 
if any awake, temper to them the dark hours of watching; and 
when the day returns to us, our sun and comforter, call us up with 
morning faces and with morning hearts—eager to labor, eager to 
be happy, if happiness shall be our portion—and if the day be 
marked for sorrow, strong to endure it. 

““We thank Thee and praise Thee; and in the words of Him to 
whom this day is sacred, close our oblation.” 





An Untranslated Gem from Goethe.—A subscriber 
in far-away Nicaragua writes to us as follows: 


“ Editor of Tue Literary Dicest: Oh! I could beat you with 
a stick! And what names I would like to call you! For printing 
in your issue of September 9, p. 308, a quotation by Macaulay of 
a most exquisite thought zz German and leaving tt in German.” 


The quotation referred to is in an article on “ The Vitality of 
Macaulay,” which we abridged from an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly (August) by Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. Macaulay's 
rooms in Florence looked out upon a court adorned with marble 
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statues placed among the orange-trees. In his diary he wrote, “I 
never look at the statues without thinking of poor Mignon: 


Und Marmorbilden stehn and sehn mich an: 

Was hat man dir, der armes kind, gethan ? 
I know of no two lines in the world which I would sooner have 
written than those.” 

The words are those of Goethe’s ‘‘ Mignon,” the dwarfish, unac- 
countable child whose unseemly body was the foil to a soul of 
rare beauty. Goethe, like Dante, was a master of the art of say- 
ing much in a few words, so that such passages of concentrated, 
pregnant thought as this are particularly hard to render in trans- 
lation. Perhaps the following attempt may do: 


And marble statues look to ask of me: 
What unkind deed, poor child, was done to thee? 





A JAPANESE DESCRIPTION OF STUDENT 
LIFE IN JAPAN. 


R. H. S. OHARA, a Japanese student in the Leland Stan- 

ford Junior University, gives some interesting facts about 

the life of the student in his own land. Lafcadio Hearn has said 

of the Japanese: “They are less serious, they are more happy ; 

they perhaps remain the happiest people in the civilized world.” 

Mr. Ohara thinks that this is in an especial degree true of the 

Japanese student. He writes in 7he Stanford Sequoia (Palo 

Alto, November 17), and we reproduce a portion of his article 

without verbal change, not even correcting the spelling of Maz- 
zini’s name: 


“They [Japanese students] are not serious, because they are 
not required to be so; they are happy, because they have hope in 
the future, hope in their studies, hope in the blue sky, hope in the 
cherry blossoms—hope in everything. For has the Japanese 
nation not made, and is she not now making, progress such as 
the history of the past speaks nowhere of? Were not many of the 
ministers and high officers of the government, many of the men 
in the great industries, and of the party leaders in and out of 
parliament, of humble stock, once poor students? In the demo- 
cratic Japan of to-day, the man with wider knowledge and better 
ability has always the chance to make himself prominent, and 
this the student knows. The ambitious student in Europe or 
America is not more ambitious than the Japanese student. The 
student in Japan is born with ambition and dies with ambition. 
He is usually a hard worker, and studies in perfect faith and with 
Dido-like sincerity. ‘Read an hundred times over, and meaning 
will be itself clear,’ is a popular proverb among the students, and 
it simply teaches patience and study. 

“If you will go to Kanda or Hongo, the students’ districts of 
Tokyo, at evening, and look up at the paper windows of the 
boarding-houses, you will see on the paper black shadows, now 
stooping and now lifting. This means that the owners of these 
shadows are studying for to-morrow’s lessons. ‘Know the exist- 
ence of to-day, but never think of to-morrow,’ their proverb says. 
This means that they must finish up their studies to-day, not let 
them go until to-morrow. Progress is the idea of every student, 
and nothing is allowed to hinder that progress. 

“The teacher is regarded by the Japanese student as a second 
parent, and the relation between them is very close and warm. 
Besides the class-room work, the teacher is often consulted by the 
student about his personal matters. To the question of impor- 
tance he answers with sympathy, and to the question of lighter 
nature with a smile. The student goes to him without scruple, 
and with all manner of questions. Harmony in every way exists 
between them. 

“The favorite studies of the Japanese students were, until about 
twenty-five years ago, law, politics, philosophy, and medicine; 
the doctrines of Stein and Mazinni, the teachings of Montesquieu 
and Locke, having special fascination. But since then the greater 
number of the students have turned their attention to the practi- 
cal sciences—especially applied sciences. Then the most favored 
books were Bentham’s ‘Philosophy,’ Rousseau’s ‘Social Con- 
tract,’ Guizot’s ‘History of Civilization,’ Mill’s ‘Liberty,’ and 
like writings; but now, Slingo’s ‘Electrical Engineeriny,’ 
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Ewing's ‘Steam-Engine,’ and Marshal’s ‘Economics of Indus- 
try,’ are more acceptable to them. This is due to the change in 
the sccial condition of the country. The Japan of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago was busy to breathe the spiritual air of Western 
ideas, but the Japan of to-day is earnest in building up the ma- 
terial part of civilization. 

“I spoke of the boarding-house in connection with the student’s 
study. In the students’ districts there are hundreds of them— 
houses of a peculiar type, quite different from those in America. 
Each house has a certain number of rooms of different sizes, and 
each house is for boy or girl students alone. Little pieces of 
wood, just at the entrances of the houses, are to be seen by the 
by-passer ; on these blocks the names of the boarders are written, 
affording convenience for location of the students. Each student 
occupies one room, which he regards as his kingdom. Here he 
eats, sleeps, studies, and dances ‘kenbu.’ These little rooms, 
with their closets and paper windows, differ in price according to 
position; the sunny room, which the disciples of Diogenes very 
likely will prefer, is higher, while the dark and cold room, best 
fitted for the would-be hot-headed politician, is lower. 

“The student is generally well treated throughout the country 
—is even regarded as belonging to a privileged class. Every 
government official, professor, man of industry, and, in truth, 
every man belonging to the better class of society thinks it an 
honorable thing to have two or three students in his house, and 
to help them in their education; very often he buys their books, 
pays their tuition, and gives them board and room, not treating 
them as helpers, but as his ‘Shosei,’ or students. I know a law- 
yer in Tokyo who has fourteen students in his house, helping each 
of them in every possible way. His house itself is very much like 
a boarding-school. The students in Germany are much re- 
spected, and it is said well treated, but surely not so well as in 
the Flower Land. In the houses, before the shops, on the streets, 
even in the chop-houses, the student gets the best. This is be- 
cause the people are interested in the makers of the next genera- 
tion, anxious to have the coming Japan greater and brighter than 
the Japan of to-day. 

“The German student uses a peculiar lamp, called in this coun- 
try the ‘student lamp.’ In Japan, not the lamp only, but cloth- 
ing, shoes, hats, pipes, almost everything used by the student, 
is different from that used by other classes. One thing which 
attracts the attention of foreigners is the badge worn on the hat, 
each school having its distinctive one. The students of the gov- 
ernment schools are in uniform, and the uniforms again differ 
among the different schools. 

“Curious things with the Japanese students are the Ginshi, the 
recital of poems, and the Kenbu, the sword dance. The poems 
sung are usually the patriotic ones, the dances performed the en- 
thusiastic ones. In the lobbies of the schools very often, while 
the students are waiting for the next recitation, one will chance 
to sing an excitable poem ; whereupon the whole mass joins in at 
the chorus, while others of them leap upon the benches and dance 
the Kenbu. They lean much toward intellectual contests, and 
the annual debate between the six great law schools of Tokyo is 
a most exciting thing in studentcircles. In the hall of one of the 
law schools, amid the applause of thousands, young Ciceros and 
Demosthenes with black hair and almond eyes deliver senator- 
like orations, Usually these contests are presided over by one of 
the prominent speakers of parliament. 

“The Japanese students are athletic; they understand what 
Juvenal meant by saying, ‘Mens sana in corpore sano.’ ‘Their 
most popular sports are wrestling, fencing, track games, and 
baseball; swimming is one of the best of summer, and there are 
a number of swimming-schools on the bank of Ckawa. But most 
popular of all Japanese student sports is boat-racing. Each col- 
lege or academy has its boat club, and is most enthusiastic in its 
hope for victory.” 


Ouida on English Books of the Day.—Ouida, with 
her wonted impetuosity and strong language, takes a tilt at some 
of the failings of present-day literature in England. Referring to 
the recent talk about forming an English Academy upon the lines 
of the Académie Francaise, she says that the English temper is 
not academic, and that Englishmen are too indifferent to purity 


and elegance of language to make such an institution possible. 
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“The well of English undefiled is sadly muddy nowadays,” she 
says (The Fortnightly Review, November), “and any roaring 
screamer of English or American slang is as welcome to those 
who call themselves critics as tho he wrote like Matthew Arnold 
or John Morley.” ‘There is an “enormous increase in the issue of 
rubbish of all kinds.” She continues: 


“The number of volumes which pour annually from the English 
press is, at the present hour, appalling. One house alone pro- 
duces, in number, enough volumes for the whole trade. Why are 
these volumes, usually worthless, ever produced? Why do the 
circulating libraries accept them? Who readsthem? Who buys 
them? Why does one see in the lists of London ‘remainders’ 
the announcement of volumes originally published at six, eight, 
ten, twelve shillings, to be sold second-hand, perfectly new and 
uncut, at the miserable prices of two shillings, eighteen-pence, 
one shilling, and even sixpence.’ Among these is sometimes a 
work of real and scholarly worth, which it is painful to see thus 
sacrificed, but rarely; for it is rarely that such a work is now 
issued in London. Where is this toend? With whom does the 
fault of it lie? Some one, I suppose, must gain by such an insane 
method of overproduction, but I can not see who it can possibly 
be. One well-known publisher tells me that he must issue books 
thus, or starve. He is not in danger of bodily starvation, but the 
public is mentally starved by such a system. .. . I read few 
English books of the day myself, I prefer the literatures of other 
countries; but it pains me to see such a deluge of worthless ver- 
bosity pour from London lanes and London streets where print- 
ing-presses of yore worked for Addison and Goldsmith, Thackeray 
and Arthur Helps. 

“If this stream of pseudo-literature, rarely defiled, is not 
stopped, it will carry away and swamp all true English literature 
under it, as a moving bog covers flocks and pastures, cottages 
and country seats. I have asked several London publishers why 
it is allowed to goon; their answers are evasive and contradic- 
tory. They assert that most of the volumes published are paid 
for by the authors; that they themselves must publish something, 
or cease to exist as a trade; and that the public does not know 
good from bad, so it does not matter what is printed.” 





WHAT IS REAL EDUCATION? 


SYMPOSIUM on the subject “ What It Is to Be Educated ” 
appears in The Chautauguan (October). Four college 
presidents, two widely known clergymen and writers, two promi- 
nent business men, and two women of national reputation are 
represented; and their views, while divergent in some respects, 
are interesting and fairly representative. 

The following is President Arthur T. Hadley’s reply : 

“1, What do you consider the chief characteristics distinguish- 
ing the educated from the uneducated person ? 

“Breadth of view. A good general education should give a 
man broad views of life as a whole. A good technical education 
should give him broad views of his profession. 

“2, What special advantages does the college-trained man gain 
‘over the self-made man, so-called? 

“He tends to get the experience of other men and other ages in 
better proportion of the results of his own experience. 

“3. How may a person best make up for the lack of a college 
training? 

“By dealing with large things, whether in business, in society, 
in art, or in literature. 

““4. How would you differentiate the education of woman from 
that of man? 

“The general education of the two should, it seems to me, be 
nearly similar. The technical education will necessarily, in the 
present stage of civilization, be, in the majority of cases, widely 
different.” 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale says: 


“1, An educated man understands the language of his time. 
He knows how and where to find the facts he needs. He is not, 
very likely, informed on many of the infinite number of facts. 
But he can understand those who know and he knows where to 
find them. 
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“2. As colleges go, the college-trained man has no advantage 
over the self-trained man, so called, unless he have had an earlier 
start. . . 02. 

“‘4. Woman’s life is more at home than man’s, or should be. 
Her physical strength, on the whole, is not so great as his. A 
woman will always be glad if she can readily adapt herself to new 
relations in life. She has, perhaps, as things go, not so ready a 
choice of the place she will live in as herhusband. The essential 
point—not referred to in your questions—is that Education is the 
important matter, and /ustructzon—the pouring in of facts—is 
comparatively unimportant.” 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of the International 
Council of Women, Indianapolis, says with regard to the educa- 
tion of her own sex: 


“In fundamentals I would not differentiate the education of 
woman from that of man at all. I think what is good for the 
development of mental fiber in one sex is equally good for the 
development of the same fiber in the other. In advanced educa- 


_ tion I would differentiate woman’s education from that of man 


by giving her more of history and philosophy. I would give her 
more history because she will get less of the value of history 
through her contact with life than man will through his. I would 
give her more philosophy for three reasons: First, her habits of 
life will probably give her more time in loneliness, which to the 
untrained mind is almost certain to induce a habit of day-dream- 
ing and mental idling. Second, the habit of mind induced by 
philosophical study results in larger patience and surer fortitude, 
qualities which women particularly need. Third, as her life is 
likely to be given to details, and to the details of relatively small 
matters, she needs the horizon and inspiration derived from con- 
sidering large general questions, such as those which are the sub- 
ject of philosophy. Practically I would differentiate her educa- 
tion by giving her more natural sciences, that her more limited 
contact with human life may be supplied by quick perception of 
the relationships and resources of nature.” 





NOTES. 


ANENT the remarkable ‘Dumas Discovery,” a subscriber writes that he 
read ‘‘Sultanetta’’ in French some yearsago. It was published by Michel 
Levy, Paris. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the marriage of Mr. Hamlin Garland, on No- 
vember 18, to Miss Zulime Taft, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don Carlos Taft, 
of Hanover, Kansas. 

THE critics almost without exception recognize the remarkable ability 
of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s book on ‘*‘Women and Economics,” 
which is making a decided sensation in London, 


TWELVE different éditions-de-luxe of ‘‘David Harum,’’ in morocco, calf, 
levant, etc., are to be published thisautum. It has lately been suggested 
that horse-hide would be the most appropriate covering. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON calls the attention to the fact that 
we were in error inassuming that the recently published “ Letters of Emer- 
son to a Friend,” lately reviewed in these columns, were addressed to him- 
self, nor have any of them been previously published in the magazines. 


DR. ALICE B. STOCKHAM, of Chicago, has just written and published a 
brochure called *‘ Parenthood,” which in smaller compass and more general 
language gives the outline of her interesting and elevating theory of the 
sex relations, dealt with more fully and specifically in that rarely fine book 
“*Karezza.” 


NOTEWORTHY proof of the stability of Dickens’s hold upon popular taste 
is to be found in the new editions of his works appearing this year—the 
twenty-ninth since his death. Five editions have been published or are in 
press. These include the ‘* Gadshill,’’ the ** Victoria,” and 7he Daily News 
editions, the ‘*‘ Temple ”’ pocket edition, and the ‘** New Century "edition, also 
of pocket size. Asall of the Dickens copyrights have not vet expired, only 
those editions published by authority of Messrs. Chapman & Hall are ab- 
solutely complete. A new card game called “Characters from Dickens” 
has lately been compiled by Mrs. Olivia Dealy. Each of sixty cards bears 
the name of some character, and under the name questions concerning the 
character. ‘ 


MR. JOHN BLAIR’S presentation of the realistic drama of the Spanish play- 
wright Echegaray at the Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on November 14, was 
the initial performance in the series of five monthly modern plays of which 
we have already spoken in these columns. The attempt to give plays of a 
high order, representing the best a tainment of the modern drama in Eng- 
land and the Continent, deserves the support and cooperation of all lovers 
of the serious drama, and apparently the undertaking will be a success from 
the artistic and financial standpoint. The performance, while not to be com- 
pared in intrinsic interest with Mr. Blair’s presentation of ‘‘Ghosts”’ last 
spring, is spoken of favorably by the metropolitan critics. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE MULTIPHONE. 


HIS name has been given bya French inventor, M. Dussaud, 
to a simple apparatus for magnifying the sound from a 
telephone or a phonograph. It consists, as the description given 
below will show, merely of a small resonance chamber connecting 
directly on one side with 
the vibrating diaphragm 
of the telephone or pho- 
nograph and opening on 
the other into a speaking- 
trumpet like that ordina- 
rily used with the phono- 
graph. By the interposi- | 
tion of this resonance | 
box, the sound is greatly 
The 
tor’s loud-speaking tele- 





increased. inven- | 











phone, a previous device 
along the same lines, was | 1 . 





recently described in py 
The fol- 
lowing descriptive article 
is a translation from La Nature (Paris, November 9), to which 
the original was contributed by M. J. 


1.—The Multiphone affixed to the 


these columns. Membrane of a Phonograph. 


Laffargue. Says the 


writer : 


““M. Dussaud has invented a little apparatus to which he has 
given the name of ‘multiphone,’ because it serves to multiply the 
sounds of the telephone and phonograph, so that they may be 
heard at a greater distance, or by a greater number of persons, 
or by persons who are hard of hearing. ‘This apparatus was ex- 
hibited recently by M. Laborde to the Academy of Medicine. 

“Fig. 2 (No. 1) shows the arrangement adopted for the appli- 
cation of the multiphone to the telephone. At Ais the coil of 
the receiving telephone, and at / the vibrating plate. The 
sonorous receiver J/ constitutes the multiphone, which collects 
the vibrations of the air from both sides of the vibrating plate. 
These vibrations are transmitted to a point ~ where may be fixed 
an arrangement for applying the ear directly, or a trumpet C. 
We have been present at several experiments made under these 
conditions, and the sound wasclearand strong. It is certain that 
the multiphone will enable persons hard of hearing to use the 
telephone. 

““M. Dussaud seeks to utilize the multiphone for partially deaf 
persons who desire to visit the theater. It would be possible to 


aaa 








FiG. 2.—Applications of the Multiphone to Telephone and Phonograph. 


instal in every theater a number of devices of this kind connected 
to the microphones of a theatrophone [theatrical telephone]. 
Persons hard of hearing could thus follow the play with ease. 
“Fig. 1 shows us the multiphone placed on the membrane of a 
phonograph, and Fig. 2 (No. 2) shows the details. AtC is the 
sonorous receptacle of the multiphone; it has no bottom, for the 
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membrane of the phonograph itself forms the bottom. This re- 
ceptacle has a small opening, O, to allow the style of the dia 
phragm to pass. The multiphone is first fastened with cement 
under the reproducing diaphragm of the phonograph. Then the 
support / is placed on the slide cA with the piece S; the mouth 
£, connected with a second amplifying trumpet CA, is placed 
above the tube 7, to which it is connected by rubber tubing ca. 
Now if we work the phonograph, the diaphragm, as in the ordi- 
nary case, acts by its upper face to send sound-waves into its 
trumpet, of which only the base is seen in our diagram. The 
multiphone C, at the same time, collects the vibrations of the 
lower face of the diaphragm, and sends them by way of the tube 
and the opening £ into the second trumpet CA. 

“These experiments, whose aim is to augment in a great degree 
the power of the sounds emitted by the phonograph, . . . are 
very conclusive and easy to utilize. They enable deaf peoplc to 
use the phonograph. In thisway M. Dussaud has added another 
to the series of inventions undertaken by him for the relief of this 
infirmity ; he has succeeded in operating undcr the most satisfac- 
tory conditions, acoustic lenses, the microphonograph, and the 
loud-speaking telephone.”—7rans/ation made for Tue LirTER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


$s June 22, 1799, the first standard meter was constructed in 

France, and the metric system of weights and measure- 
ments, which has since made such strides, was formally adopted 
by the French republican government. 
basis, the meter, was originally taken as .oooooor of the distance 


This system, whose 


from the poles tothe equator, altho not in popular usein English- 
speaking countries, is even here the accepted standard for purely 
scientific work. In this age of centennial celebrations it is strange 
that scientific men seem to have allowed this anniversary to pass 
unnoticed. This neglect has attracted the notice of M. Jacques 
Boyer, who has endeavored to make up for it by an elaborate 
illustrated article in Revue Encyclopedigue (October 7), in which 
he gives a thorough history of the origin and adoption of the 
metric system, its gradual spread through the world, and its pres- 
ent status. 

The metric system, M. Boyer tells us, was by no means the 
first attempt to unify systems of measurement, at least in France. 
Charlemagne decreed that a uniform system of measurement 
should be used throughout his empire, and his example was fol- - 
lowed by many of his successors; yet in 1611, in the east of 
France alone, no less than eight different kinds of standard feet 
were commonly in use. In 1670, Abbé Mouton, an astronomer 
of Lyons, proposed to use the minute, or sixtieth part of a degree 
of the meridian, as a rational unit of measurement; but he died 
without putting his idea into practise. This was done by Prof. 
Jean Picard, who measured an arc of the meridian near Paris. 
M. Boyer goes on to say: 

“Above all—a remarkable thing for that epoch—he indicated 
the means of finding again, at pleasure, the length of the meas- 
ure that he used, by referring it to that of the simple pendulum 
which beats seconds at Paris. Thus, he declares, ‘if this meas- 
ure should go the way of all the ancient measures of which naught 
remains but the name, wecould regain it from an original, which, 
being taken from nature itself, must be invariable and universal.’ 
The scientific principle on which the metric system rests was dis- 
covered. Little remained to reach the definite conception of the 
meter—a more exact knowledge of the earth’s figure, and more 
perfect geodesic methods.” 


M. Boyer proceeds to relate at length how this knowledge was 
finally attained. In 1731 scientists sent by the Academy of 
Sciences measured an arc of the meridian in Peru; in 1790a 
decree introduced by Talleyrand was adopted by the National 
Assembly, authorizing the appointment of a commission which in 


After renewed 


the following year reported in favor of the meter. 
measurements of the meridian in various parts of the earth’s sur- 
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face, and the assemblage of an international convention called by 
the French Government, the length of the unit was definitely set- 
tled, and the whole system of weights and measures that depends 
on this unit was perfected. In 1799 a platinum standard meter 
was forged by the metallurgist Jannetti. Thechangein standards 
was attended with much popular interest. Rules were issued for 
memorizing the new metric names (the “republican measures” 
as they were called), and the caricaturists were busy with them 
as well. M. Boyer quotes a series of French mnemonic verses 
which he thinks may have done much to popularize the new sys- 
tem. The metric weights and measures, however, remained en- 
tirely French till within recent years, the aim of its originators 
to found an international system not being realized. Its progress 
among other nations is thus chronicled by M. Boyer: 


“ About the time when the metric system was finally established 
in France, it was adopted by Belgium, Holland, and Greece. In 
1862 we find a proposition introduced into the House of Commons 
to investigate the propriety of its establishment in England. 
Shortly afterward Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Belgium, and 
France signed the Monetary Convention of 1865—a first step 
toward the unification so greatly desired, and in the following 
year the United States recognized the meter as a legal measure.” 


In 1867 the International Geodesic Commission advised the 
construction of a new international standard meter, to be used 
by all the countries of Europe. A conference was called by 
France, but it was a failure, owing to the Franco-German war. 
It reassembled in 1872 and at its instance an elaborate series of 
experiments on standards of measurement were undertaken. Fi- 
nally, on May 20, 1875, the celebrated metric convention was 
signed at Paris by the representatives of sixteen countries: Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Argentina, Denmark, the United States, 
France, Italy, Peru, Portugal, Russia, Sweden-Norway, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and Venezuela. At this meeting it was also agreed 
to maintain at common expense an International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, with headquarters at Paris, to be directed 
by an international committee under the authority of a general 
conference. The committee has met regularly, and the confer- 
ence has held two sessions, in 1889 and 1895. M. Boyer gives us 
some idea of the work of the International Bureau by describing 
some of the elaborate apparatus that it had established for the 
comparison and determination of standards. He closes with an 
account of the remarkable work of the American physicist, Pro- 
fessor Michelson, in connection with the bureau—a work for 
which he was specially selected and summoned to Paris, on ac- 
count of his reputation in this particular line. Says the author: 


“The American scientist has succeeded, by using ingenious 
processes into whose details we can not enter here, in comparing 
the fundamental basis of the metric system with a natural unit, 
the wave-length of the red light of cadmium. This unit depends 
only on the properties of atoms and of the ether. It seems then, 
according to the author’s opinion, to be one of the most fixed 
standards in all nature. His delicate experiments have given 
him as an average, as the value of one meter, 1,553,164 wave- 
lengths of this radiation in air at 15° C. and 76 centimeters of 
pressure. Thus we may now assert that if all standard scales 
should be destroyed in a cataclysm, we should be in a position, 
by taking up Michelson’s problem in inverse order, to reconsti- 
tute all the units of the metric system from the data given in his 
paper alone. The French astronomers of the eighteenth century 
were not mistaken, then, in regard to the future of the meter, 
when they gave to it this proud motto: ‘For all time and for all 
peoples.’ ”"— Translation made for Tue Literary Dicssr. 





Mechanical Appliances in the African War.— 
The réle of mechanics in the present South African war is daily 
becoming an important one. Says 7he Railway and Engineer- 
ing Review: “The South African imbroglio is developing some 
points of interest to the mechanic. A large number of traction 
engines have been shipped from England for service in connec- 
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tion with transportation problems. Steam-plows are also to be 
tried in entrenching works. Armored trains have also been given 
more attention than has hitherto been the custom, which, while 
not exactly a success, have at times been of considerable service. 
The question of portable fortifications is receiving most earnest 
thought, and will quite probably result in something new in this 
direction. The developments of present wars are worth the at- 
tention of the mechanic.” The following description of one of 
the British armored trains, taken from the London /nadustries 
and Iron, is interesting in this connection: ‘Each train consists 
of a powerful engine, three 20-ton iron trucks, a water-tank, and 
van. The sides of the trucks have been raised about six feet 
higher than the ordinary level, with half-inch boiler-plates. The 
sides are loop-holed with horizontal slits, so that the men inside 
the trucks can either use their rifles or Maxims with as near an 
approach to safety to themselves as it is possible tosecure. Each 
vehicle is calculated to hold fifty or sixty men comfortably, and 
the whole train is paintedin the regular khakicolor. Thearmor- 
ing of the engine has greatly increased its bulk, but special care 
has been taken to make it as impregnable as possible. Both 
driver and fireman will be completely covered from view, and in- 
structions are conveyed by bell signals. The engine is fitted in 
front with the ‘Valiant’ steam-pumping engine, taking steam 
from the locomotive boiler. A hose is attached of sufficient 
length to enable water to be taken in from rivers or other sources 
of supply that may be passed on the journey. It may be re- 
marked that pumping-engines of this pattern were used in the 
Sudan campaigns for supplying the troops with water, each pump 
being capable of delivering 1,200 gallons of water per hour 
through even three or four miles of hose pipe. With a view to 
allowing the troops free scope for action, the trucks are mar- 
shaled in front and rear of the engine and tender. The latter is 
a capacious vehicle, capable of carrying a large stock.” 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY RECOMMENDED 
FOR THE NAVY. 


HE experts appointed by the Navy Department to test the 
availability of the Marconi system of space-telegraphy for 
use on vessels of war have handed in their report, which has just 
been made public. The experiments have already been described 
in Tue Literary Dicest. The experts, Lieut.-Com. J. T. New- 
ton, Lieut. J. B. Blish, and Lieut. F. K. Hill, highly commend 
the system in spite of the fact that Marconi’s instruments were 
brought to this country only for reporting the yacht race and were 
not those successfully used in long-distance naval work in Europe. 
We give below portions of the report as published in Electricity, 
New York. The commission reports that the system is well 
adapted for use in squadron-signaling under conditions of rain, 
fog, darkness, and speed. Wind, fog, and other weather condi- 
tions do not affect transmission, altho dampness may lessen range, 
rapidity, and accuracy by impairing insulation. The report con- 
tinues : 


“We have no data as to the effects of rolling and pitching, but 
excessive vibration at high speed apparently produced no bad 
effect on the instruments, and we believe the working of the sys- 
tem would be very little affected by the motion of the ship. 

“The accuracy is good within the working ranges. Cipher and 
important signals may be repeated back to the sending-station, 
if necessary, to insure absolute accuracy. 

“When ships are close together (less than 4oo yards) adjust- 
ments easily made of the instruments are necessary. 

“The greatest distance that messages were exchanged with the 
station at Navesink was 16.5 miles. This distance was exceeded 
considerably during the yacht races, when a more efficient set of 
instruments was installed there.” 


On this point the following comment is made by Zlectricity : 


“It will at once be remarked that 16% miles, the greatest dis- 
tance over which a message was sent, is only about one half the 
distance over which despatches were transmitted during the Brit- 
ish naval maneuvers last summer. This is accounted for by Mr. 
Marconi by the fact that the instruments installed at the Nave- 
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sink Highlands Lighthouse were of an antiquated pattern and 
only intended for short-distance demonstrations.” 


As reported in the previous article in these columns, the inter- 
ference of a second simultaneous message from an outside source 
was shown to be a complete obstacle to the proper receipt of the 
first. Says the commission : 


“When two transmitters are sending at the same time, all the 
receiving wires within range receive the impulses from transmit- 
ters, and the tapes, altho unreadable, show unmistakably that 
such double sending is taking place. 

“In every case, under a great number of varied conditions, the 
attempted interference was complete. Mr. Marconi, altho he 
stated to the board before these attempts were made that he could 
prevent interference, never explained how nor made any attempt 
to demonstrate that it could be done.” 


On this point Mr. Marconi has already stated in a communica- 
tion to the Department that his apparatus for preventing inter- 
ference has not yet been protected by patents, and that therefore 
it could neither be used in these experiments nor explained to 


the commission. The conclusion of the report runs as follows: 


“Between large ships (heights of masts 130 and 140 feet) and a 
torpedo-boat (height of mast 45 feet), across open water, signals 
can be read up to seven miles on the torpedo-boat and 85 miles on 
the ship. Communication might be interrupted altogether when 
tall buildings of iron framing intervene. 

“The rapidity is not greater than twelve words per minute for 
skilled operators. 

“The shock from the sending coil of wire may be quite severe 
and even dangerous to a person with a weak heart. No fatal ac- 
cidents have been recorded. 

“The liability to accident from lightning has not been ascer- 
tained. 

“The sending apparatus and wire would injuriously affect the 
compass if placed near it. The exact distance is not known and 
should be determined by experiment. 

“The system is adapted for use on all vessels of the navy, in- 
cluding torpedo-boats and small vessels, as patrols, scouts, and 
despatch-boats, but it is impracticable in a small boat. 

“For landing parties the only feasible method of use would be 
to erect a pole on shore and then communicate with the ship. 

“The system could be adapted to the telegraphic determination 
of differences of longitude in surveying. 

“The board respectfully recommends that the system be given 
a trial in the navy.” 


DARK LIGHTNING. 


UCH popular interest has recently been shown in the so- 
called “dark-lightning” flashes—flashes of lightning that 
have the usual shape and occur under the usual conditions, but 
appear black or dark instead of bright. As such flashes have not 
only been seen with the naked eye, but have many times been 
photographed, it was once thought that they must have objective 
existence; but scientific research on the subject has now proved 
to the satisfaction of almost every one that they are in one case 
optical illusions and in the other the result of a curious photo- 
graphic effect. Says Prof. Elihu Thomson, writing in The E/ec- 
trical World and Engineer, November 11: 


“Permit me to say at the outset that ‘dark lightning’ isa myth, 
due to contrast effects when seen by the eye, and to peculiarities 
of photographic-plate sensitiveness when photographed. The 
mystery as to the photography of dark flashes was cleared up a 
considerable time ago by Clayden’s experiment. ...... 

“The effect is one due simply to well-known actions of a photo- 
graphic plate during exposure and development. If a plate is 
subjected to diffused light and then exposed to a bright flash, the 
flash develops and gives in the positive a white streak. If, how- 
ever, the exposure to the flash is succeeded by the exposure to 
diffused light, dark flashes result. Those familiar with the more 
minute phenomena of the photographic plate will recognize this 
property as an old friend or enemy in a new rdle.” 
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That the ordinary man is not quite satisfied with this explana- 
tion is shown by a letter from a correspondent in Wisconsin, that 
appears in the same issue of 7he Electrical World. ‘The letter, 
which is similar to many others that are appearing in the technical 
papers, runs as follows: 


“TI am sending you herewith a photographic print of a lightning 
flash taken about 9:30 P.M., August 28, 1899, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. . . . The principal interest of the plate attaches to the 
very distinct records of 
‘dark lightning.’ Near 
the middle of the flash 
a small ‘dark flash’ 
starts off to the left and 
continues to the earth, 
apparently independent 
of the main flash and 
growing heavier as it 
nears the earth. Also 
near the earth on a 
white flash are several 
dark branches showing 
very distinctly. . 
These dark ‘branches’ 
appear certainly to 
come from the white 
flash, and one would 
hardly expect the pho- 
tographic image of a 
part of a bolt of light- 
ning to reverse, and 
not the whole of it.” 





The whole questicn is 
very thoroughly treated 
in an illustrated article 
in Sczence (November 17), by Prof. R. W. Wood of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 














PHOTOGRAPH OF DAKK LIGHTNING, 


Professor Wood says that Clayden’s ex- 
planation, altho correct itself, needs explaining. He says: 

“Mr. Clayden showed that if a plate, which had received an 
impression of a lightning flash or electric spark, was subsequently 
slightly fogged, either by exposing it to feeble diffused light or 
by leaving the lens of the camera open, the flash on development 
came out darker than the background. If, however, the plate 
was fogged before the image of the flash was impressed, it came 
out brighter than the background, as in the ordinary pictures of 
lightning. I refer to the appearance in the positive print in each 
case. This is quite different from ordinary reversal due to the 
action of a very intense light, for the order in which the lights 
are applied is a factor, and the phenomenon lies wholly in the 
region of under-exposure. I repeated Mr. Clayden’s experiment, 
and obtained dark flashes without any difficulty. 

“The effect can not, however, be obtained by impressing an 
image of a filament of an incandescent lamp on a plate and sub- 
sequently fogging the plate. Clearly there is something about 
the light of the electric spark which is essential to the production 
of the reversal. It is not intensity, however, for I found it was 
impossible to obtain reversed images or bright sparks with the 
lens wide open. 

“The figure shows a series of spark images, some normal, some 
partly reversed, and others wholly reversed. The sparks are 
those of a large inductorium, with a good-sized Leyden jar in 
circuit. The sparks were all of equal intensity, but after each 
discharge the iris diaphragm of the lens was closed a little. ... 
After exposure the plate was exposed to the light of a candle for 
a second or two and then developed. 

“In this series of pictures it will be seen that the edges of the 
bright images of the sparks are reversed, the intensity on the 
border of the image being less than at thecore. As the intensity 
of the spark becomes less and less, the bright central core dwin- 
dles down toa mere thread and eventually disappears, the spark’s 
image being feeble enough to reverse over its entire area. 

“This explains why the dark lightning flashes are usually rami- 
fications of the main flash. The ramifications are less brilliant 


discharges and reverse, while the main one is too bright to cause 
the effect.” 
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It occurred to Professor Wood that some peculiar radiation may 
be emitted by the spark, which radiation is wanting in the light 
coming from other bodies. He succeeded in showing that the 
light of the spark does not act in the same way as the light of the 
candle, but the peculiarity did not lie in the nature of its radia- 
tion, for he found that all parts of the spectrum acted alike in this 
respect. To quote again: 


“Clearly the effect does not depend on wave length. It then 
occurred to me that the time element might enter into the prob- 
lem. The light of the spark is over in about 0.00050 of a second, 
and it did not seem impossible that a bright light of exceeding 
short duration might act quite differently on a plate from a 
weaker light of longer duration.” 


This hypothesis was tested in a variety of ways, and in all of 
them Professor Wood obtained very strong evidence that the im- 
portant element in the action is the duration of the illumination. 
To cite the author’s detailed accounts of these experiments is of 
course impossible here, but we quote his final conclusion, which 
is interesting, as probably settling the “dark-lightning ” question 
for good, at least in its photographic aspect : 


“We are justified in assuming that ¢he action of an intense 
light on a plate for avery brief time interval decreases the 
senitiveness of the plate to light. It is curious to contrast with 
this effect the fact that exposure to a dim light for a moment or 
two appears to increase the sensibility by doing the small amount 
of preliminary work on the molecules, which seems to be neces- 
sary before any change can be effected that will respond to the 
developer. I am not prepared to say what the nature of the 
change effected by the flash is. Possibly some one familiar with 
the theory of sensitive emulsions can answer the question.” 





METEORS THAT FAILED TO APPEAR. 


HE November meteor shower, that was expected to be un- 
usually large this year, very generally failed to put in an 
appearance and thereby disappointed not only astronomers, but a 
very large portion of the general publicas well. Elaborate prepa- 
rations had been made for observing and recording it, but these 
could be used only in a few cases. Clouds prevented observation 
over a great part of the United States, but even where the sky 
was visible few meteors were seen, and not all of these belonged 
to the expected swarm, whose members are known as “ Leonids,” 
because they appear to radiate from the constellation Leo. The 
largest number seen was recorded at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where 102 meteors were observed, 69 of which were Leonids. 
Says The Scientific American (November 25) : 


“Nearly all the meteors observed were faint, only a few of 
them being of the second magnitude. Most of the non-Leonids 
were scarcely discernible. In no instance did a meteor leave a 
trail visible for more than a fewseconds. The Harvard observa- 
tory counted 64, but the display hardly came up to the expecta- 
tions of the astronomers. Professor Howe, of the University of 
Denver, reported that he counted 18 Leonids besides a large num- 
ber of meteors in other portions of the sky. On November 14 
many students of Princeton stayed out long after midnight to 
observe them, and in order that all might have an opportunity of 
observing them, the bells in the town rang to wake up the stu- 
dents at one o’clock. No photographs were taken of the few 
stray meteors which were seen. At McGill University photo- 
graphs of 156 meteors were obtained. At Lima, Peru, at half- 
past twelve o’clock on November 15, there was a strong earth- 
quake shock, but no celestial phenomena were observed. By the 
falling of an aerolite seven miles south of Crescent City, Ill., a 
residence was partly wrecked, tearing away a portion of the upper 
story. The aerolite buried itself in the ground about three feet 
from the foundation of the house. 

“In England a balloon made an ascension for the purpose of 
observing’ the Leonid shower. The observers saw only five 
meteors, and they were obliged to make a sudden descent, as the 
balloon was drifting toward the sea. As a result two of the three 
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occupants of the balloon were injured. Generally speaking, the 
European observations proved a failure, except in the Austrian 
Alps, where, on November 15, no less than 300 Leonids were seen 
and photographed. One hundred were seen at Paris, and a fair 
display at Brussels. 

“The most interesting report received from the observations in 
the United States on November 15 is a despatch, unsubstantiated 
as yet by astronomical authorities, to the effect that a large 
meteorite fell in the woods just east of Webster City, lowa. The 
despatch said that the falling body came down with a terrific roar 
and, all seething and smoking, plowed out a hole in the ground 
50 feet square. If the report is verified, the find will be more 
than usually interesting, because, while meteorites at times fall 
to the earth, it is not known that any of the Leonids have hitherto 
penetrated through the earth’s dense atmosphere without bein 
entirely consumed.” : 


Why was not the swarm of Leonids on time? To explain this 
seems not to be altogether easy. Most astronomers profess to be 
in the dark. Prof. E. C. Pickering, of Harvard, suggests in an 
interview published in the Boston 7ranscrip~t (November 18) 
that the swarm passed so as to be visible in the central Pacific. 
In this case, he says, the meteors “would probably be observed 
in the Sandwich Islands, and the reports could not reach here for 
some days yet.” Reports have been received from India, how- 
ever, as well as from various parts of Europe, as has been noted 
above, and no greater number of meteors were observed there 
than here. 

Prof. W. H. Pickering, another Harvard astronomer, has a dif- 
ferent theory, which is thus set forth in the same Boston news- 
paper. It says: 


“His thesis is that the time has been wrongly computed, and 
that the shower is not due this year, but two years later, iu 1901 
and possibly three years later in 1902! To reach this conclusion, 
Professor Pickering went back to the year go2, when the first 
shower of Leonids of which there are preserved records took 
place. Every thirty-three and one-quarter years the shower re- 
occurred until 1602, that is, counting only by centuries, there were 
showers in 902, 1002, IIOI, 1202, 1302, 1402, 1502, and 1602, and 
then there appears to have been a change in the orbit of the 
swarm, for instead of reappearing about one hundred years later, 
it reappeared ninety-six years later, in 1698, and since then the 
shower of Leonids has taken place, not every thirty-three years, 
as is generally supposed, but every thirty-four years. There was 
a shower in 1833, and then the statement has been repeated many 
times of late that the next was in 1866. Professor Pickering ad- 
mits that this may have been true in England, but it certainly is 
not a correct statement for America. ‘There was a shower visible 
in 1866 in America, but it was not to be compared to the shower 
of one year later, 1867, when it may have been cloudy in England 
and therefore unnoted. And since that change in the orbit of 
the swarm in the seventeenth century it has appeared at intervals 
of thirty-four years. The error that astronomers all over the 
world have made lies in the fact that they computed from the 
early records without consulting carefully all of the statistics of 
the centuries as Professor Pickering has just done. According to 
this statement the shower should arrive in 1gor1.” 





Mosquitoes and Malaria in Japan.—There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. A correspondent of 7he Lancet writes 
to that paper as follows: “ Now that the work of Major Ross has 
brought the question of the connection between mosquitoes and 
malaria so prominently under notice, it is interesting to find 
that long ago the mischief wrought by mosquitoes was suspected 
by the acute Japanese. Ina little Japanese romance written (or 
translated) by J. Morris, and published in 1885, the following state- 
ment occurs: ‘The Japanese declare that its [the mosquito’s] 
constant attacks bring on a kind of fever; and this is by nomeans 
improbable, having in view the fact that this pest prepares for 
the summer campaign by a course of training on the swamps and 
marshes of the neighborhood, and inoculates whole families with 
the essences of these odoriferous hunting-grounds. If sleepless 
nights combined with repeated doses of this subtle poison were not 
to give rise to feverish symptoms, it would, indeed, be strange.’ ” 
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EFFECT OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON PROT- 
ESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM. 


R. W. H. MALLOCK, author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
has just re-stated the opinions which he gave to the world 
almost twenty years ago, to the effect that “if the Christian relig- 
ion holds its own at all in the face of secular knowledge, it is the 
Christian religion as embodied in the Church of Rome, and not 
in any form of Protestantism, that will survive in the intellectual 
Further, he holds that “the outlines of the great Apol- 
ogia which Rome, as the champion of revelation, will offer to the 
human intellect, instead of being wrapped in mystery, are, for 
those who have eyes to see, day by day becoming clearer and 
more comprehensive, and that all those forces of science which 
it was once thought would be fatal to her, are now, in a way 
which constitutes one of the great surprises of history, so group- 
ing themselves as to afford her a new foundation.” In elucida- 
tion of these two points he saysin 7he Nineteenth Century (No- 
vember) : 


contest.” 


“And now let me sum up in as few words as possible what 
science is tending to doin the directions that have just been in- 
dicated, firstly with regard to the Bible, and secondly with regard 
to Christian doctrine. It tends to annihilate completely, in the 
eyes of every thinking man, the two great principles which are 
the foundation of what is called reformed Christianity. The first 
of these is the principle that the Bible contains in itself a clear 
indication of what Christian doctrine is, and fs also its own war- 
ranty that everything which it says is true; the second is the 
principle that, if any further guide is required, we shall find it in 
the beliefs and practises of Christ's earliest followers, the funda- 
mental assumption of every school of Protestantism being that its 
own creed is that of the first Christians, given back to the light 
by the removal of the superstructures of Rome. 

‘Both these principles the scientific study of history is render- 
ing, year by year, more completely untenable—indeed, we may 
say more completely unthinkable. While increasing the interest 
of the Bible in many respects, it is exhibiting the Biblical books 
as utterly incompetent, in themselves, to supply us with any sys- 
tem of coherent doctrine, or to prove it. While increasing the 
interest of the history of the Christian Church, it is showing us 
that the Christianity of Protestantism, no less than that of Rome, 
is, instead of being primitive, the gradual growth of centuries; 
and that of the simplest creed professed in the austerest of Little 
Bethels, as truly as of that which echoes under the dome and 
among the incense of St. Peter’s, we may say that it resembles 
the creed of the first Christian age only as a man of fifty may 
resemble a child of five.” 


Mr. Mallock instances three books—‘‘Lux Mundi,” by Canon 
Gore; “The Bible: [ts Meaning and Its Supremacy,” by Dean 
Farrar; and “The New Testament,” by Professor Harnack—as 
representing the general drift of opinion among the Protestant 
churches, and agreeing in the conclusion that the Bible, taken 
by itself, is ‘no guide to true Christianity, and affords no proof 


that such and such doctrines are true.” Mr. Mallock says: 


“The Dean of Canterbury, and his school, altogether reject the 
sacerdotal theory of a miracle-working priesthood. Lord Hali- 
fax, and his school, maintain not only that such a priesthood was 
ordained by Christ, and is sustained by the Holy Ghost, but also 
that its existence is essential to the life of the Christian Church, 
and that no church is a branch of the Catholic Church without it. 
Canon Gore maintains that, however scientific criticism may 
alter, in some respects, our view of the Scripture narrative, it 
does nothing whatever to weaken the evidences of Christ’s divin- 
ity. He gives us to understand, it is true, that when he speaks 


of scientific criticism, he means such criticism when uninfluenced 
by an animus against Christianity. We will, therefore, compare 
his views with those of a critic as religious as himself—a critic, 
moreover, who joins with Canon Gore in declaring that scientific 
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criticism, as applied to the New Testament, is by no means, as 
many suppose, ‘increasingly radical’ in its results. Professor 
Harnack (for it is he I allude to) declares that it does nothing to 
alter ‘the main lineaments of the personality of Christ, and the 
true point of His sayings.’ But what, when he says this, does 
Professor Harnack mean? He means, as we find on referring to 
another passage, that this scientific criticism, which he regards 
as so undestructive, has destroyed at all events our belief in three 
things—the miraculous birth of Christ, His resurrection, and His 
ascension. What shall we say, then, of any Protestant doctrine 
of agreement—of the claim that any living authority is present 
within the Protestant Church which preserves Christian doctrine 
intact amid the critical storm—when the very men who are most 
eager to put this authority forward are found to be contradicting 
each other with regard to the very rudiments of the faith which 
this authority imposes on them, and can not agree that it imposes 
on them even a belief in the resurrection of their Lord? 

“Such is the condition to which, as an intellectual system, 
Protestantism is being reduced by the solvent touch of science; 
and year by year, as scientific knowledge increases, and a3 the 
consciousness of what it means becomes clearer and more dif- 
fused, the intellectual bankruptcy of Protestantism becomes more 
and more evident.” 


The position of the Roman Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
is affected in a directly opposite way, says Mr. Maliock : 


“In the first place, the effect of science on the external evi- 
dences of Christianity being, as we have seen on the admission of 
Protestants themselves, to rob these evidences of their inherent 
doctrinal definiteness, a living authority which shall interpret and 
fix their meaning, and also confront objectors with some reason- 
able theory of itself, is now being recognized, with a clearness 
unparalleled in former ages, as the sole foundation on which any 
doctrinal Christianity can be supported. In the second place, the 
logical completeness with which this foundation is supplied by 
Rome is, in consequence of this fact, being brought into increas- 
ing prominence; and in the third place, this completeness is 
being emphasized yet farther by the ignominious failure of 
Protestantism to provide any equivalent. Who can conceive of 
four Catholic theologians, all claiming to speak in the name of 
the Church of Rome, but holding opposite views, and expressing 
them with equal vehemence, as to the nature of the priesthood, 
and of the sacraments, the authority of General Councils, and 
even as to the question whether Christ rose {rom the dead? The 
idea is absurd. ‘There are many doctrinal questions as to which 
even Rome has as yet defined nothing; but the doctrines which 
she has defined she has defined clearly and forever; and she will 
forever stand by these definitions, or will fall by them. 

“In this way it is, then, that modern historical criticism is 
working to establish, so far as intellectual consistency is con- 
cerned, the Roman theory of Christianity, and to destroy the 
theory of Protestantism. . . . Just as Rome has absorbed Platon- 
ism in the Fourth Gospel, and in the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
has absorbed Aristotelianism in the doctrine of Christ’s real pres- 
ence in the Eucharist, so we may naturally expect that it will, in 
its theory of its own nature, absorb some day the main ideas of 
that evolutionary philosophy which many people imagine destined 
to accomplish its destruction; and may find in the Spencerian 
philosophy a basis for its own authority, like that with which 
Aristotle supplied it for its doctrine of transubstantiation. 

“ At all events the whole course of modern intellectual history, 
in so far as it is not tending to make all religions incredible, is 
tending to prepare this argument for the use of the Roman apol- 
ogist, and to render its use impossible for apologists of any other 
school ; and if one who is not a Catholic may venture to give such 
an opinion, it appears to me that, the credibility of any religion 
being granted, the intellectual prospects of Christianity were 
never more reassuring than they are as now represented by the 
prospects of the Church of Rome, under the pressure of historical 
criticism and the philosophy of organic evolution.” 





Dr. Sheldon’s New Covenant.—The Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of “In His Steps,” believes that several state- 
ments in the Apostles’ Creed, as at present used by the Congre- 
gational churches, are meaningless and obsolete, and since each 
of these churches has the privilege of establishing its own creed, 
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he has proposed a new covenant which he thinks better adapted to 
the religious needs of to-day. He has not, he announces, revised 
the Apostles’ Creed, as has been reported, but has simply laid it 
aside. The new covenant, which he says is so simple that chil- 
dren will understand it, was formally adopted by the congrega- 
tion at a recent meeting. It is in the form of an address by the 
pastor to members to be received into the church, and is as fol- 
lows : 


“Dearly beloved, called of God to be Hischildren through Jesus 
Christ, we give hearty thanks to God, who by His Spirit has 
opened your eyes tosee, 
and your heart to re- 
ceive Jesus as Lord, and 
who has led you to pre- 
sent yourselves here to 
confess Him and to 
unite with His church. 

“Now, before God, 
your Heavenly Father, 
and Jesus His Son, and 
in the presence of His 
people you promise to 
devote yourselves dur- 
ing your whole life to 
the love, service, and 
obedience of Jesus 
Christ. You promise to 
walk in His steps so far 
as you know them now 
or may hereafter learn 
them through His Holy 
Scriptures, and to do 
His will so far as you may be able through the help of the Holy 
Spirit. You do cordially unite yourself with this church of 
Christ, and you promise to share with us in its worship and work, 
by attending the services of the church, by aiding in the financial 
and social work of the church, and by taking upon yourself such 
responsibilities as you believe belong to you as a member of this 
church. Do you promise?” 





THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


After the reception of members, the following words are said 
by the pastor: 


“Beloved in the Lord, you have been baptized into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; have confessed 
your faith in Christ before witnesses and have given yourselves to 
God in an everlasting covenant of grace. We therefore welcome 
you into this church, and do promise to aid you in your effort to 
live a Christian life. May God bless you and keep you and cause 
His face to shine upon you and give you peace. Amen. 

“Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God, our Savior, be glory and maj- 
esty, dominion and power, both now and forever. Amen.” 





THE AFRICAN WAR A DANGER TO CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS. 


HE interests involved in the struggle between the British 
and the Boers are not of political character alone, but in- 
clude mission problems of considerable moment. ‘The seat of the 
present war has been for nearly half a century the field of opera- 
tions for one of the largest and most successful German foreign 
mission societies in existence, namely, that of Hermannsburg. 
The condition produced by the present crisis has been a source 
of great worry to the leaders of the society. To the Mzsszons- 
é/att, published at Hermannsburg, we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing particulars: 


In South Africa this society has been at work almost since its 
organization, something over fifty years ago. A beginning was 
made in Natal in 1854 and from there spread in a northeasterly di- 
rection into Zululand and the South African Republic or the Trans- 
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vaal. Since 1858 the work has been carried on in Bechuanaland. 
In all, this society has twenty-nine stations in the Transvaal and 
seventeen in the three British provinces involved in the present 
struggle. In the neighborhood of Ladysmith and Colenso, there 
are quite a number of congregations of converts under Hermanns- 
burg missionaries. Near Pietermaritzburg there is a colony of 
about 500 converts. Near Mafeking there are successful mission- 
stations, ¢.g., Polfontain, with 837; Emmaus, with1,975; Bethel, 
with 1,844 baptized members. In the Transvaal, Linokana has 
2,012, Manuane has 2,492, Pella has 2,127, and Mahanaim has 
1,090 baptized converts. In addition there are other stations, 
large and small, scattered throughout the seat of war, some of 
which are flourishing and independent Christian congregations 
composed entirely of heathen converts. 

It can not be otherwise than that this war will seriously impair 
the work of the missionaries. The sword has severed families 
and friends. In some cases some members of a mission family 
are in Transvaal territory and others in British, so that they will 
be compelled to fight against each other. Again. the members of 
the mission congregations in British and in Boer territory are 
doubtless destined to enter the ranks against each other, as both 
governments are trying to secure the cooperation of the natives, 
which will naturally involve the native Christians. These num- 
ber many times the contingent consisting of Boers, English, Ger- 
mans, and other foreigners, and if these are once fired with the 
passions of war, the danger to the spiritual condition and to the 
cause of Christianity in general in this promising and success- 
ful field of Christian enterprise can not be predicted.— 7rans/a- 
tion made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE SECULARIZATION OF MISSION-SCHOOLS 
IN JAPAN. 


HE new regulations adopted by the imperial Government in 
Japan for the organization and control of private schools 
have met with much opposition from the Christian denominations 
which maintain mission-schools in that country. Theinstructions 
published by the minister of education in August of this year pro- 
vide for the secularization of all private schools, from the kinder- 
garten to college, whose course of instruction is accepted by the 
Government as an equivalent to that of the public schools. The 
ministerial instruction reads as follows: 


“It being essential, from the standpoint of educational policy, 
to make the work of general education entirely separate from re- 
ligion, in government and communal institutions and in others 
whose curriculum is determined by law, it shall not be allowed 


even at extra hours to give religious teaching or to perform relig- 
ious ceremonies.” 


Since, by Article VIII. of the new government regulations, all 
private schools are compelled to become guasz public schools in 
order to secure for their students recognition from the state, and 
since the ministerial ruling just quoted compels schools to give 
up all religious instruction and ceremony in order to become guasi 
public schools, there seems to be no alternative to seculariza- 
tion but annihilation, unless the mission-schools are to b3 content 
to forego official recognition altogether, thus being placed at a 
great disadvantage. The foreign element in Japan, secular as 
well as religious, objects emphatically to the course of the Gov- 
ernment. The Japan Weekly Mail has from the first opposed 
the new regulations, claiming that great injustice was done to the 
mission-schools which had been built up by many years of labor 
and at much expense, and that injustice was also done to the 
parent who desired to send his child to a school where religious 
instruction is given. It says (October 21): 


“Why is religious instruction forbidden in private schools which 
have official recognition? Why are religious exercises forbidden 
in such schools? We have been told that it is not the policy of 
the Government to include religion in the program of state edu- 
cation. The celebrated Instruction of the Minister of Education 
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commences with the words: ‘Since it is absolutely necessary that 
general education should stand independent of religion,’ etc. 
That is all right. Every one of us admits that no form of relig- 
ious belief should be taught in schools which are supported, par- 
tially or wholly, by taxes levied upon all subjects of the realm, 
irrespective of their religious convictions. But why should a 
private school, supported solely by voluntary payments, be sub- 
jected to such a restriction? It isa singular fact that not one of 
the writers who defend the Educational Department’s policy has 
attempted to assign a reason for it.” 


The New York /udependent (undenom., November 16) puts 
the questions at issue very plainly, as follows: 


“The Japanese Government supports a system of free schools. 
From those schools all religious instruction or religious services, 
Buddhist, Shinto, or Christian, are very properly excluded. 
There is a certificate system by which students pass from the 
lowest grade to the university. The students in the high schools 
and universities are exempt from conscription in the army, and 
their certificate of graduation opens to a young man various ap- 
pointments in almost every calling which others can not obtain. 
To all these privileges no one has the right to make any objec- 
tion. 

“But the Japanese Government also gives these privileges to 
certain other private schools which accept the required curricu- 
lum of studies and submit to inspection. Some of these schools 
receive government subvention, and some do not. Their stu- 
dents are exempt from conscription, and are granted the regular 
certificates on graduation with all the accruing privileges. 

““Now the Department of Education has issued an order that in 
no such schools shall religious instruction of any sort be given, 
or any religious exercises observed. This applies to schools 
which receive not a yen from the Government. ...... 

“If the Japanese Government is willing to give special privi- 
leges to institutions that maintain the grade of the imperial 
schools, it has no right to say that anything shall be considered 
except the grade of the instruction given in the required studies. 
If the school wishes to give additional instruction in bridge- 
building or rice-growing, or Buddhism, or Christianity; if it re- 
quires its pupils to wear a certain style of dress or repeat a cer- 
tain form of prayer, that should be none of the business of the 
Government so long as it gives the school no money. It may re- 
fuse its privileges to all outside schools, but if it has the good 
sense to utilize the schools it should put no restrictions beyond 
those of the curriculum required.” 


The Churchman (Prot. Episc., November 25) says: 


“The Minister of Education declares that even in private 
schools which are supported by mission funds, there shall be no 
religious teaching, no prayer offered, no hymn sung, no Bible in- 
struction, no word spoken for Christ. To accept the privileges of 
government license and regulation at such a price, would bea 
sacrifice of principle, a misuse of money held and expended in 
trust for the propagation of Christianity. 

“Public opinion in Japan and in America condemns the minis- 
ter’s course. If the missions stand together in refusing to accept 
the government license at the price of Christian instruction, there 
is hope that the order will be so amended as to exempt private 
schools from much hardship. We hear that all the mission- 
schools of American societies, except our own, have already re- 
solved to stand together thus, and tho the department has issued 
no formal notice, it has practically postponed the enforcement of 
the minister’s order until spring. A firm and united stand may 
turn this temporary postponement into a permanent abrogation.” 


The San Francisco Ca// (November 15) expresses astonish- 
ment that there should be any protest on the part of Americans; 
but its astonishment is accounted for by the fact that it assumes 
that the action of the Japanese Government is nothing but a 
“prohibition of sectarian religious teaching in the public schools 
of Japan.” If the prohibition were limited to public schools, 
there would hardly be two views of the action held in this coun- 
This assumption is supported by no evidence so far pre- 
sented, and seems to have been due simply to a misunderstanding 
on the part of the San Francisco paper. 


try. 
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MR. ROBERTS AND THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


MM?" of the religious journals in America have been devoiing 

considerable attention during the past few weeks to the 
questions raised by the election of Mr. Brigham H. Roberts to 
the House of Representatives. For the most part there is a dis- 
position to be temperate in their treatment of the delicate prob- 
lems involved and to recognize certain traits in Mr. Roberts him- 
self not unworthy of commendation. The Churchman (Prot. 


Episc.) says: 


“As Bishop Tuttle was careful to point out with wise charity, 
polygamy does not necessarily imply immorality in Mr. Roberts, 
of which God alone can judge. Mr. Roberts may be an immoral 
man. So may any Congressman. But that is not the business 
of Congress to determine. 

“This is not a question of individual morality. It is a question 
of social morality, and of political necessity. It is very doubtful, 
as Bishop Tuttle showed, whether there is any sound legal ground 
for excluding Mr. Roberts from Congress. Even were he con- 
victed of the misdemeanor of which he is accused, and which in- 
deed he would scorn to deny, that conviction would carry no 
political disability. The true ground of objection to Mr. Roberts 
is that his presence in Congress is contrary to public welfare 
because it is against the ethics of good government. If it is nec- 
essary to take Mr. Roberts in, it is quite possible to put him out 
on the ground that he is the representative of men who in choos- 
ing him have given a new proof to a long-suffering nation that 
they have not kept, and do not Mean to keep, any more than Mr. 
Roberts has kept, or means to keep, their part of the compact 
under which they were received into the Union of States.” 


The Christian Standard (Christian) takes much the same 
view : 

“From time to time for months past we have been receiving 
copies of petitions to the House of Representatives in Congress to 
refuse to admit Mr. Roberts, of Utah, to aseat in that body to 
which he has been elected. These petitions we have been re- 
quested to print and to urge our readers to sign. We have not 
done so; first, because we do not repose much confidence in the 
good judgment of the prime movers in this matter; and second, 
because we think that if Mr. Roberts has been lawfully elected as 
a Representative, he ought to be seated assuch. But a journal- 
ist for whom we have great respect, the Rev. Dr. Hepworth, of 
the New York Hera/d, after due inquiry, personally made in 
Utah, publishes a statement which we are bound to believe; and 
while we are not prepared to sign or circulate any petitions on the 
subject, we have a very clear notion of what it would be right for 
the House of Representatives todo. In our opinion Mr. Roberts 
ought to be seated; so much respect seems to be due to his cre- 
dentials and to the Constitution of the United States. And then, 
if the facts charged against Mr. Roberts are found on inquiry to 
be true, Mr. Roberts ought to be expelled, on the ground that a 
perjured criminal is not fit to sit in the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. Carleton F. Brown, in The Christian Register (Unitarian) 
also thinks that Congress can not refuse to admit Mr. Roberts: 


“If the broad ground be taken that Congress has the right to 
inquire into the moral qualifications of its members, there are 
scores of others who ought to be unseated before Mr. Roberts. 
The Congressman from Utah is admitted by all who know him, 
Gentile as well as Mormon, to be an honest man of sincere con- 
viction in his religious beliefs and practises. It has not been 
shown that he has married additional wives since the adoption of 
the state constitution. His offense consists in continuing to 
maintain relations with his plural wives. 

“The crusade against Mr. Roberts has been organized and led 
by sectarian religious bodies whose zeal is always aroused in 
‘fighting Mormonism.’ Can the Mormons be blamed for seeing 
in it only ecclesiastical jealousy and hatred of their church? 
Every resolution denunciatory of Roberts, which is passed by 
church and ministerial bodies throughout the country, intensifies 
this feeling, and causes the Mormons to rally more devotedly 
around their own religious and social institutions. 

“The change in Utah from polygamy to monogamy could not 
be a sudden one without involving the greatest hardships. It in- 
volves a social readjustment which only time can effect. But in 
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its outcome it is absolutely certain; not only political, but social 
laws are working inevitably in this direction. 

“With the growth of education and social intercourse with out- 
siders, Mormonism is undergoing a modification which the power 
of the hierarchy can not resist; but against attack or persecution 
fram without it is adamant. It is unfortunate that the era of 
good feeling should by this new crusade have been indefinitely 
postponed.” 


The Watchman (Baptist) says: 


“The ground upon which we favor the expulsion of Congress- 
man Roberts, of Utah, from the House differs from that taken 
by some excellent people. He can not be expelled because he is 
a Mormon. The Constitution prescribes that ‘no religious test 
shall ever be required asa qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States.’ Whether or not in view of the 
amnesty proclamations of President Harrison in 1893, and of 
President Cleveland in 1894, Roberts is now a law-breaker, in- 
volves some delicate legal questions. But we hold that Roberts 
should be expelled from the House under the power of Congress 
to ‘punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two thirds, to expel a member’ (Art. I., Sec. 4). 
Granting that the Government had winked at a man’s retaining 
wives he had married before the federal law prohibited polygamy, 
such a man was not a fit candidate for Congress. The nomina- 
tion and election of Roberts was a direct defiance to the moral 
sense of the people, and a challenge to the convictions that had 
enacted the Edmunds-Tucker law. Utah polygamists had been 
dealt with quite tenderly by the proclamations of Harrison and 
Cleveland. It was the part of propriety and decency for them to 
make themselves inconspicuous. In our judgment, not because 
Roberts is a Mormon; not because he is a law-breaker; but be- 
cause of his disorderly behavior in flaunting before the public acts 
that if now committed would send him to prison, and because in 
defiance of the principles that have given us existing law, Roberts 
and the people of Utah have flung out this challenge, we believe 
that he should be expelled from the House for ‘disorderly be- 
havior.’ ” 


Mr. Roberts’s religious views, so far as they have a bearing on 
the question of polygamy, may be learned from his latest book, 
“A New Witness for God.” In speaking of the eternal state he 
says: 


“IT wish to be perfectly understood here. Let it be remembered 
thatthe Prophet Joseph Smith taught that man, that is, his spirit, 
is the offspring of Deity; not in any mystical sense, but actually ; 
that man has not onlya Father in heaven, but Mother also. And 
when I say that the Prophet taught that the resurrection is a 
reality, that the relationship of husband and wife is intended to 
be eternal, together with all its endearing affections, I mean all 
that in its most literal sense. I mean that in the life to come, 
man will build and inhabit, eat, drink, associate, and be happy 
with his friends; and that the power of endless increase will con- 
tribute to the power and dominion of those who attain by their 
righteousness unto these privileges.” 


In The Improvement Era (May) Mr. Roberts gives the fol- 
lowing reasons for believing that God approved of a plurality of 
wives as practised by the ancient patriarchs and many of the 
leaders and prophets of Israel : 


“First. When a polygamous wife deserted the family of which 
she was a member, the Lord sent an angel to bid her return to 
that family, and promised to make her seed a great nation. 

“Second. The Lord heard and answered the prayers of polyg- 
amous wives, blessing their marriage by granting them children ; 
and, in the case of Rachel, the second wife of Jacob, performing 
what men call a‘ miracle,’ making the barren fruitful, in attesta- 
tion of His approval of her polygamous marriage with Jacob. 

“Third. The men who practised plural marriage by no means 
forfeited the peculiar blessings promised to them before they were 
polygamists; on the contrary, the promises were renewed to 
them, and greater blessings added, God continuing to be their 
friend, and revealing Himself and His purposes to them. 

“Fourth. God Himself gave unto David a plurality of wives, 
thus becoming a party to the evil, ‘if polygamy be sinful. 

“Fifth. God owned and blessed the issue of polygamous mar- 
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riages, making a marked contrast between them and illegitimate 
children. 

“Sixth. So far as the earthly parentage of Jesus is concerned 
He came of a polygamous lineage, which certainly would not have 
occurred had polygamy been unlawful and the issue spurious. 

“Seventh. The Lord gave unto ancient Israel a number of 
laws under which polygamy was not only permitted, but in some 
instances made obligatory.” 


‘ 


.THE DISCIPLES AND NON-SECTARIANISM. 


N speaking of the remarkable success of the recent convention 

of the “ Disciples” (the Christian Church) at Cincinnati, Zhe 

Western Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.) attributes it to the 
missionary spirit of their congregations. It remarks: 





“They love their church, and therefore work for it; they work 
for their church, and therefore love it. It stands next to them, 
and in building it up they seem to themselves to be most directly 
and effectively building up the kingdom of Christ. Methodism 
needs a new baptism of this denominational fervor.” 


Commenting on this, Zhe Christian Standard (organ of the 
Disciples) says that “the very opposite of denominational fervor ” 
is the secret of their success : 


“They who attended the convention heard much about Christ 
as the Savior of sinners, as the Son in whom dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, as the chief corner-stone of the spiritual 
temple, and as the Head of the body, the Church. They heard 
good men honored, but not glorified. They were not greeted 
with panegyrics on ‘our church,’ ‘our denomination,’ ‘our branch 
of the church,’ ‘our theology,’ ‘our faith and order,’ ‘our creed, ’ 
or any similar phraseology born of denominational life and think- 
ing. The work of preaching the Gospel, and planting, not ‘our 
church,’ but the Church of Christ throughout the world, was con- 
stantly in view.” 


The Chicago /nterzor (Presb.) will not admit that the Disciples 
are not “intensely denominational ”—indeed, it adds that they are 
“disposed to proselytize as well.” Yet, as The Christian Stana- 
ard says, this perhaps only shows that “like other men, they 
preach better than they practise.” Says 7he /nterior : 


“That the convention was the most successful of any religious 
assemblage of the year is admitted on all sides. It is therefore 
very well worth while to inquire for the causes. We think 7he 
Advocate’s reasons are correct, so far as they go; but that back 
of them is the primary reason stated by 7'%e Standard, that the 
Disciples stand for the Church of Christ universal, and are there- 
fore receiving the benefit of the powerful current toward Christiaa 
union. We do not think they are logically entitled to it, but the 
people do not bother themselves about the logic. There flies a 
banner in protest against sectarianism and for primitive apostolic 
Christianity, and hence the enthusiasm.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE American Revised Version of the Old and New Testaments, with 
colored maps and with the readings and renderings preferred by the 
American Revision Committee incorporated in the text, has been published 
by the Oxford University Press. 


THE Rev. Minot J. Savage has just published a book called “Life 
Beyond Death,” made up of records and of personal experiences in the 
domain of supernormal phenomena. Dr. Savage’s aim is to give some of 
the rapidly accumulating scientific evidence relating to the question of im- 
mortality. 


ONE striking evidence of the vast changes of sentiment in the Church of 
England which have taken place in the last half-century is given by the 
English correspondent of 7he Church Standard (Prot. Episc., November 
18). The scene might have happened in the England of Chaucer. He 
writes: ‘‘An unusual ceremony took place last week in a rural Yorkshire 
parish, namely, the formal unveiling of a lofty crucifix in a field adjoining 
the village church. The following inscriptions are let into the four panels 
at the base of this memorial : ‘ This cross is erected in public homage to our 
Divine Redeemer, and to mark the opening of the twentieth century’; ‘In 
pious memory of those benefactors in this parish who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, on whose souls sweet Jesus have mercy’; ‘In thanksgiving for 
fourteen years’ church progress in this parish amid exceptional difficul- 
ties and many severe trials’; ‘In the hour of death and in the Day of Judg- 
ment, good Lord deliver us. Holy Mary Mother of God, pray for us.’ The 
crucifix was unveiled by Miss Spedding.” 
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THE WAR SO FAR. 


HE latest news as we go to press is that General Methuen, 
with a force of nearly 10,000 men, on the way to the relief 
of Kimberley, has forced back a smaller Boer army during the 
engagements at Belmont, Graspan, and Modder River. General 
Methuen’s losses are, however, heavy, and the Boers do not seem 
to be disheartened greatly; so that prudent people do not expect 
to hear of the speedy submission of the Boers. The Ottawa 
Events says: 

“It is pretty generally admitted now that the war is going to 
be long and bloody. When President Kruger declared that this 
would be the case, most of us laughed and predicted that a month 
from the opening of hostilities the Boer capital would be in pos- 
session of our troops. A good deal more time has passed, and 
the only British who have reached Pretoria are the British pris- 
oners of war, and the only territory that has changed hands is the 
territory that has passed out of British control and into the hands 
of the Boers. These are the facts, and no amount of patriotism 
can change them.” 


The comments of the British and European papers that have 
reached us prior to going to press are on the situation as it ap- 
peared before General Methuen’s operations. There is a strong 
suspicion that the enthusiasm of the British troops is not quite 
equal to that of the Boers, and regrets are expressed that the 
colors of the British regiments are not with them, as they were 
kept in Capetown and Pietermaritzburg. Zhe St. James's Ga- 
zette thinks the Irish Fusiliers and Gloucesters would have sur- 
rendered less readily had their colors been with them. The Boers 
decline the risks of an attempt to storm fortified British positions, 
but the nearly 17,000 English are still held fast in Ladysmith, 
Mafeking, and Kimberley, the Boers evidently hoping that they 
may be forced to surrender from lack of stores. Boer accounts of 
the fights in Natal are coming in, and, tho belated, they are still 
interesting on account of discrepancies between them and British 
accounts already published. The organ of the Afrikander Bond, 
Ous Land, describes the engagements at Glencoe and Elands- 
laagte to the following effect (the bracketed figures are inserted 
by us from British accounts) : 


About 1,000 [4,000 to 9,000] men under Lucas Meyer occupied 
Talana Hill October 20, where a battery of artillery joined them. 
They weré attacked by a force of 4,000 men [3,800] and two bat- 
teries under General Symons. After a lively engagement lasting 
about two hours, our men withdrew in an easterly direction, asa 
thick mist began to settle. They were followed by some infantry 
and cavalry, the latter, about 100 men, being made prisoners. 
As we hear, the English lost 39 [43] dead and 171 wounded. 
Our own losses were 10 killed and 27 wounded [600 to goo]. 

The commando under Kock and Schiel was sent, over 1,000 
strong, to destroy the railroad between Glencoe and Ladysmith, 
and to prevent reinforcements from reaching Glencoe. The de- 
tachment was a somewhat miscellaneous force, consisting of Ger- 
mans, Dutch, and some Cape Afrikanders. It was attacked by 
a force of 6,000 English, and held its own until late in the after- 
noon, when the British got the upper hand. Our losses are heavy, 
at least 300, most of whom are prisoners. Luckily the darkness 
enabled most of our men to escape. The English lost 150 in 
killed and wounded. General Kock and Colonel Schiel are both 
wounded and prisoners. 


Advices received by German and Dutch papers, and culled from 
private letters, convey the information that only 30,000 men are 
under arms at present from the Orange Free State and Trans- 
vaal. Only the first-call men, between eighteen and thirty-four 


years of age, had been summoned. ‘These number about 25,000, 
but 5,000 more of the second-call (thirty-five to fifty) came of their 
own accord. With the volunteers from Natal and the Cape Col- 
Many 


ony, the Boer forces number about 40,000 men at present. 
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European papers no longer ask: Can the Boers win? but, Can 
England win? Charles Lourent, in the Paris J/a/zn, writes: 


“Punishment reaches England at the time of her greatest arro- 
gance. The United Kingdom is safe, but there will be an end 
to ‘Greater Britain.’ The conquest of the Transvaal will never 
be completed, and other enslaved nations will also rise, for 
courage as well as cowardice is catching. Despite their owner- 
ship of the cables, the English will not be able to prevent the 
world from knowing the truth. Their will must bend before a 
patriotism which is, to say the least, as great as their own, and 
their wealth avails nothing against the bravery of their oppo- 
nents.” 


Some English papers begin to speculate on the terms of peace. 
The Daily Chronicle (Radical) hopes that acceptable terms will 
be offered to the Boers when Sir Redvers Buller has begun to 
develop the strength at his command. So does 7he Morning 
Leader, which asserts that the war already costs more than had 
been expected. There is some apprehension of a financial flurry 
unless the war is speedilyended. The Edinburgh Scotsman says: 


“At the moment the prevailing impression among speculators 
is that the struggle will be brief, and that the whole affair will be 
over in afew months. People who are in this sanguine frame of 
mind are consequently buying somewhat freely, and their opera- 
tions have helped to bring about a smart recovery from the low 
level of prices touched just prior to the delivery of the Boer ulti- 
matum, which in many quarters was taken as signifying the be- 
ginning of theend. This hopeful view is not, however, shared 
by the leading South African financial houses, which incline to 
the opinion that the war will be a much longer drawn-out affair 
than is generally supposed. They are in a very cautious frame 
of mind, and not inclined to omit from their calculations a possi- 
ble chapter of accidents. No sort of doubt is entertained as to 
the ultimate outcome, but much may, it is felt, happen in the in- 
terval calculated to cause a temporary widespread anxiety among 
both investors and speculators, and bring about severe disturb- 
ances in the market.” 


The forces at the command of Great Britain are pretty well 
known on the Continent, and now that the Boers turn out to be as 
strong as their friends hoped, England is expected to show that 
she is equal to extraordinary demands upon her resources. In 
Germany, Bismarck’s saying that “John Bull may turn out to be 
an asthmatic prize ox rather than a steer,” is quoted with much 
merriment. The military expert of the -rank/furter Zeitung 
says: 

“It is all very well to talk of mobilizing another army corps; 
but the thing is not easily done. Great Britain has a great num- 
ber ot battalions which need only men to make them as magnifi- 
cent as they appear on paper. Their war strength is supposed 
to be 1,000 men. In time of peace they number hardly goo. An 
army corps has three divisions of 12,000 men; with the fifth divi- 
sion, which is at present being organized, there would be 48,000 
men. At present, Great Britain has only 41 battalions of infantry 
left, with very little cavalry and less artillery. Deducting the 
unfit and those who are already sent or designed to be sent to fill 
the gaps in Africa, only 12,300 regulars of the infantry remain. 
The reserves will yield, at the highest, 30,000 men. If these 
43,000 men are sent to Africa, England remains unprotected. If 
she listens to her most prudent adviser, Major Griffith, who warns 
her that unforeseen trouble may arise, especially in Ireland, she 
will not send more than the fifth division.” 


The London Saturday Review sketches the situation to the 
following effect : 


Rumors that the Orange Free State Boers are returning to their 
farms must be received with extreme caution. As regards the 
Boers’ chances against Ladysmith, it should be remembered that 
neither their organization nor their armament—they have no bay- 
onets—is adapted toassault. With them it is acase of fire tactics 
alone. Sir George White has grand regiments, better than those 
now arriving, which are full of reservists. He can not be over- 
come by the artillery which the Boers have at their command. 
The first thing now is to relieve him. No attempt will probably 
be made to storm the Drakensberg when Natal is cleared of the 
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Boers. It would involve heavy losses and play into their hands. 
The troops which can be spared from Natal will be sent west. 
The Boers probably begin to realize now that they can not win in 
the end, even if they have scored a few unimportant successes. 
The campaign must ultimately end in the collapse of Boer resist- 
ance from want of ammunition, which they can not replenish. — 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE OTHER POWERS. 


HE British Government has officially recognized the bellig- 

erency of the Boer republics ; but in the English jingo papers 

which we have before us, published prior to that recognition, no 

concession to the independence of the Transvaal Republic is re- 

garded as possible, and its territory is mentioned as already de 

jure, if not de facto, annexed as British territory. Zhe Sj. 
James's Gazette says: 


“As we have pointed out, there is no question of the cabinet 
proposing to ‘annex’ the Transvaal, since, by the forfeiture of 
their rights under the conventions, the Boers’ territory has al- 
ready reverted to the British crown. It is idle to describe this as 
a refined distinction ; it is a fact which constitutionally can not be 
ignored even if ministers desired todoso. You can not annex 
British territory. Of course, it would be possible to grant a new 
convention to the defeated Boers, restoring their right of self- 
government; but Lord Salisbury’s cabinet are not quite such 
simpletons as that would imply.” 


Some of the best-informed European papers continue to assert 
that unpleasant surprises are in store for British journals which 
take the same attitude as here taken by 7he St. /ames’s Gazette. 
The Rome /ta/ze declares that all the great powers have prom- 
ised to remain neutral during the war, but that they reserve their 
freedom of action in case the independence of the republics is 
threatened. The Brussels /ndépendance Belge says: 


“During the Czar’s visit in Germany he conferred with the 
Kaiser regarding the war, the most important question being how 
England is to be prevented from becoming paramount in South 
Africa. Assuming that in the end the republics will be con- 
quered, the powers contemplate the necessity of interference, as 
the overpowering influence of Great Britain in South Africa will 
be exercised neither in the interest of civilization nor of European 
trade other than British, and as the balance of power would seri- 
ously suffer, Great Britain being already predominant in North 
and Central Africa. The powers would be pleased with the crea- 
tion of a great and powerful Afrikander republic, should the 
Boers win, and they would certainly do something toward its 
creation.” 


The /ndependance Belge, which has a reputation to lose, as- 
serts emphatically that this information is correct, but that, as 
matters stand now, interference would be premature. Meanwhile 
the government of each power is credited with the desire to 
strengthen its position in the many places where each has found 
England alone in the way. In England this situation is faced 
with a rather defiant expression. The London Economist ex- 
presses itself to the following effect : 


The nations of the world are insanely jealous of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. They see that the progress of the world has great 
prizes in store, which are solely for England and America. They 
are convinced that England’s wealth is largely the cause of their 
economical troubles. They know that this wealth must assume 
colossal dimensions if England annexes the Transvaal, hence 
their desire to arrest the march of British civilization. The gov- 
ernments are better informed, and more prudent, yet even the 
statesmen would rejoice if England were to lose, or if she were 
to pay too heavy for the victory. Luckily Great Britain is too 
strong at sea to render an attempt to rob her of the fruits of vic- 
tory probable. 


Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, recently said that ‘England, just 


‘and generous as ever, stands to-day amid the jealousy of nations 


and the hubbub of lies. Nothing is sadder than the proofs of 
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lying fury and frantic jealousy with which the foreign press, al- 
most without exception, daily voids its poisonous rheum upon our 
native land.” The overwhelming majority of English papers ap- 
plaud this as an expression of the thoughts of England, and sound 
a note of defiance. England’s former friends on the Continent 
think this neither timely nor prudent. “It will not do,” says the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad, “to consider every one who does not 
agree with the British jingoes as either fools or knaves. T7he 
Times, for instance, continues to bluff and blow and to describe 
England’s small attempts against a race of simple farmers as if 
this were an exhibition of her strength rather than her weakness. 
What will become of her if she has a powerful enemy to meet?” 
And the Berlin Vatzon expresses itself as follows: 

“With the seventy thousand men which England will have at 
the Cape some time in January, she can not conquer the repub- 
lics. ‘That much is proven. Moreover, she has no men to re- 
place the lost, for already there are attempts to recruit in Ger- 
many. ‘That is one phase of England’s precarious position. But 
what will she do as soon as Russia and France move? She may 
be able to hold her own at sea, but it is not easy to conceive how 
she will oppose Russia. Not aman has she to spare, either for 
India or for South Africa. Russia need not even ‘officially ’ lead 
up to the struggle. It is sufficient for some Russian general to 
begin by pursuing ‘bandits’ on his ‘own’ responsibility. As 
long as Germany is neutral, France and Russia may not seriously 
interfere. But Germany will be neutral only so long as her own 
interests do not suffer by it. The gamblers who have caused this 
isolation have little reason to call it ‘splendid.’ ” 

The Madrid Zfoca thinks Spain would be glad to take a hand 
in the game, in order to settle old scores with England, were the 
powers willing to dictate to her, and complains that the Kaiser 
stays the hand of Europe. The Germans deny this. The Em- 
peror certainly has gone to England against the almost unanimous 
wish of the people (expressed in poetry as well as in prose), but 
Germany wishes to remain neutral until she is forced by circum- 
stances to interfere. The Germans hope that the Boers will be 
lucky enough to prevent such circumstances. “For,” says the 
Preussische Jahrbiucher, “if England wins, Germany will be the 
next power whom England will attack on her way from the Cape 
to Cairo.” But Germany does not trust Russia and France, and 
the Triple Alliance will not hold good in a war with England. 
“Italy hopes much for the defense of her coast from England,” 
says the Deutsche Wochen Zeitung. Englishmen begin to sug- 
gest a little moderation in the tone adopted toward Germany. A 
correspondent of Zhe St. James's Gazette writes: 


“Is it not about time that Englishmen should drop the arro- 
gant claim of the ‘respect which superior wealth and civilization 
impose’? Mayit not be that thecountrymen of Leibnitz, Grimm, 
Humboldt, Stein, Goethe, Virchow, etc., are not so ready to ad- 
mit the superiority of British civilization? The respect due to 
wealth no Englishman of culture will claim. . . . Then there is. 
the threat of England’s disfavor in times of need. Surely this 
is a game that two can play at—but let who will engage in it, I 
for one will not; my desire is, and ever will be, to stop reerimina- 
tions, which are worse than useless, and to establish hearty peace 
and cooperation between two kindred nations that can render 
each other great service.” 


Germany’s neutrality, nevertheless, may not have prevented 
her from benefiting the Boers in an indirect manner, The Lon- 
don Standard officially declares that “Great Britain and Portugal 
share Germany's view that Delagoa Bay must remain neutral.” 
Some of the Germans themselves assert that they will be satisfied 
if the present opportunity is made use of to sever all connections 
with England in the colonies, as they think that such connection 
isa precursor of trouble. Russia’s hopesseem tobe greater. Dr. 
Leyd’s secretary, van Poeteren, has gone to St. Petersburg on a 
secret mission. The St. Petersburg Svze¢ describes how Russia 
may combine business with pleasure after the following manner: 


“There is now a chance, too good to be missed, for placing a 
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Russian garrison in Herat—with the permission of the Emir of 


Afghanistan of course. Our Rusk railroad needs a terminal sta- 
tion, of which fact a good diplomat with a well-filled pocketbook 
may easily convince the Emir, especially as his sovereign rights 
would not be interfered with. The chance is really good. Eng- 
land will not dare to risk war with Russia; indeed, she will make 
her peace with the Boers to prevent further disadvantages. For 
her enmity we need care nothing; we have that already to the 
fullest extent. What we need is a good post of defense against 
perfidious Albion. By acquiring it we shall save a heroic race 
from annihilation, a race which prevents the building of British 
power in South Africa. And that is necessary. While we help 
ourselves we help the Boers.” 


Other Russian papers express themselves in a similar manner. 
The British press has as yet little to say about the matter. Even 
so jingoistic a publication as 7he Saturday Review hopes that 
Russia will be satisfied to annex parts of China rather than risk a 
war by entering territory which Great Britain has chosen to mark 
as her future sphere of influence.—7rans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





PROPOSED INCREASE OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 


ESS than two years ago the German Reichstag granted over 
$100,000,000 for new war-ships, and already the grant is 
regarded by experts as inadequate. 
the legislature will be asked to pass a bill which proposes to give 
the German fleet nearly sixty battle-ships, besides a large number 
of cruisers, which would give a navy second only to that of Great 
Britain unless other powers make a similar spurt. The building 
program may extend over seventeen years, but many papers point 
out that the ships could and probably would be built much sooner. 
Some lively debates are expected to occur in the Reichstag, but 


During the coming session 


the Samoan dispute has irritated the nation, and it is doubtful if 
the representatives will care to risk a general election with the 
naval bill as an issue. Some papers demand a much faster rate 


of building. The Berlin Neuesten Nachrichten says: 


“We can and must have the fleet we need ready for service in 
Ig10, or at the latest in 1912. Even so we give our diplomacy a 
period of ten years of great worry. ‘The financial question does 
not count against the danger we run. Germany will not be mis- 
tress of her fate until she has doubled her fleet, making her more 
valuable to her friends and more respected by her enemies. . 

We regard it as highly dangerous to put the matter off.” 


The only parties which already promise to oppose the bill out- 
right are the Richter Radicals and the Socialists, tho the latter do 
not seem to be quite united on this point. The moderate Radi- 
cals, whose view are expressed by the Berlin Va/¢zon, are inclined 
to favor the bill. That paper says, in effect: 


It does not seem easy to deny that the Foreign Office needs the 
ships. The Spanish-American war and the present war in South 
Africa increase the feeling of insecurity among the nations of the 
world. Conscription has reduced the danger of a catastrophe on 
the European continent, but the Americans and English, with 
their hired troops, show strong expansionist tendencies, and Ger- 
many does not feel comfortable with an inadequate naval arma- 
ment. That we are a peaceful people we have proven; but we 
must ask ourselves whether our friendship would not be valued 
more by those great nations if we were less contemptibly armed 
fora naval war. Public opinion and the Reichstag certainly are 
bound to consider seriously the proposals of the Government. 


Some of the Clerical organs are dissatisfied chiefly because the 
Government wants the whole outlay voted at once, which pre- 
vents the opposition parties from putting the thumbscrews on the 


“Is the Government anxious to precipitate a 
The Kdlnische Volks-Zettung 


administration. 
conflict?” asks the Germanza. 
Says: 

“The demand is unparalleled. The representatives of the peo- 


ple are asked to agree to a scheme for naval construction which 
extends over seventeen years. Yet the plan accepted two years 
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ago, altho extended over six years only, has already been aban- 
doned as insufficient by its proposers.” 

Outside of Germany, the prospect of a future powerful German 
The English console them- 
selves with the thought that a good many years must pass ere 
that fleet is “in being.” The London Speaker says: 


navy does not arouse much concern. 


“For the moment the new program is more likely to influence 
the internal political situation than the position of Germany as a 
sea power. The Clericals, who hold the balance of power, seem 
bent on resolute opposition, and are prepared to use the question 
to decide outstanding constitutional issues. The failure of the 
Kaiser to carry his penal servitude bill against the center and the 
left in the Reichstag, and the Prussian canal bill against a very 
different coalition of the center and right in the Landtag, will 
make the coming struggle decisive as to the future of ‘ personal 
government.’ The chief Clerical organ welcomes a conflict on 
this very ground. It protests in curiously outspoken terms 
against the dominance of the imperial factor of late years, and 
calls loudly for ‘a stand-up fight” that would end the present 
‘hideous game.’ It is seldom that a people has to choose so 
clearly between its armaments and its constitution.” 


The Paris Journal des Débats points out that these armaments 
can be directed against Great Britain only, or perhaps somewhat 
also against the United States. France and Russia would have 
to finish a quarrel with Germany on land. But if Great Britain, 
as already suggested, increases her navy to meet the Germans, 
France also must have more ships.— 7ranslation made for TuE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





“CUBA CUBANO” OR “CUBA YANKEE”? 


UMORS are flying about regarding the mental condition of 
the people of Cuba. 
tion over the possibility of annexation, and it is quite possible 


There is said to be much dissatisfac- 


that silent preparations for resistance are being made, as the 
people who really mean to fight would be the last to inform the 
United States Government of that fact. But it is doubtful that 
the “best elements” in Cuba would join any such movement. 
The Madrid Espanta Moderna at least does not think so, In its 
ably conducted review of Spanish-American affairs, this maga- 
zine has frequently argued that Spain is the only European power 
under whose rule inferior races rcse to a fairly prosperous condi- 


tion. It predicts that everywhere throughout Spanish-America 
peace will be established ultimately “with the help of those two 
powerful agents of Anglo-Saxon civilization, whisky and whole- 
sale slaughter,” unless precautions aretaken. Yet the paper does 
not hope for the establishment of a Cuban republic. It says: 


“The march of destiny points more and more to Yankee annex- 
ation. Mr. Porter, McKinley's personal friend, who was dele- 
gated to investigate the economical situation of Cuba, has pointed 
out in the New York Hera/d that British capital threatens the 
mercantile supremacy of the United States in the island. The 
Havana Pazs openly demands a permanent, perpetual protecto- 
rate of the United States, expressing its views as follows: ‘We 
do not stand alone in this; many others hold the same view, 
men who are anxious for a practical solution of the Cuban prob- 
lem which becomes more and more cbscure since the Grand An- 
tille has ceased to be connected with Spain.’ Another Cuban 
periodical predicts a most somber future, ‘If,’ it remarks, ‘uni- 
versal suffrage is instituted in Cuba, the result will be a negro 
republic within avery short time. The fact is that the population 
consists of negroes with the exception of 30,000 Spaniards and 
150,000 white Cubans. In fifty years there will be 2,000,000 
negroes as against less than 150,000 whites. What kind of a re- 
public would that be? The only remedy is incorporation with the 
United States, be it as a State, a Territory, or a colony.’ When 
we come to consider that the statesmen of the United States hold 
similar views, it is easy to see what the final result of this insidi- 
ous war of ‘liberation ’ will be.” 


The Espata Moderna intimates that those elements which re- 
mained loyal to Spain will accept annexation without a murmur. 
It regards the Spaniards who go to Cuba as lost to the mother 
country, tho it mentions with pride that they preserve a filial af- 
fection for the land of their birth, which shows itself in the efforts 
of various Spanish clubs and societies.— 7ranslations made for 
Tue Lirerary DicEst. 
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Reduced Prices on. 


Suits and 


E recently had an op- 
portunity of purchas- 
ing several hundred 

pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure which 
enables us to inaugurate the 
biggest Reduced Price Sale 
that we have ever announced. 
You can now secure a stylish 
garment at a reduction of . 
one-third from former — 
prices. % 

Order from this Reduced 
Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like, and we wiLt 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been cut 
off the price of every suit 
and cloak in our line, but the 
quality of materials and 
workmanship is right up to 
our usual tandird jst as 
ood as if you paid double 
the money. 


Tailor-made Suits, former 

price $6; reduced to $3.34. 

$10 Suits reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

Winter Jackets, former price $5 ; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 

Separate Skirts, former price $4 reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Capes, N2wmarkets, Rainy Day Suits 
and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 


Weare also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one-half 
their regular prices. We tell you about hundreds of 
reduced price garments in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List ; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


FATIGUE 


is mot necessary fo good work 


ce Densmor 


Cypewriter 











does good work and does it easily. 


The ball bearings in the type 
bars partly account for it. . . 


A request in person or by letter brings a catalogue. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO, *Ssew°vor”” 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


inthe front door. Fasten them 
tothe pocket or waistband with 
a key chain secured by the Im. 
roved Washburne Patent 
Fastener. —_ on easily, grips 
like grim death, don’t tear the 
fabric, released instantly. By 
mail, %cents. Catalogue of other 
novelties free. 


AMERICAN RING CO, 
Box 55, Waterbury, Conn, 





Cloaks 





|FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF 
| AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Consul Aymé, of Guadeloupe, under date of 
June 23, 1899, says: “The Bank of Guadeloupe has 
again lowered the rate of exchange 2 per cent. 
The new rates went into effect June 21, and are as 
follows: go days’ sight on Paris, 19 per cent.; 60 
days’ sight on Paris, 20 per cent.; 30 days’ sight on 
Paris, 21.5 per cent.; sight not to exceed 100 francs, 
22 percent. The value of the paper franc is there- 
fore nearly 16 centsin United States gold ; actu- 
ally, it is 15.34 cents,as the Treasury rate of 24 
per cent. is that used in such calculations. De- 
spite the slow but steady fall in exchange and 
consequent appreciation in the value of the cur- 
rent paper money, prices of nearly all commodi- 


| ties continue to rise, or, at best, remain station- 
| ary.” 








In reply to inquiries by the Oregon Board of 
Horticulture (the letter has been forwarded to the 
board), Vice-Consul-General Hanauer writes 
from Frankfort, June 5, 1899, in part as follows: 
The import duty of 30 marks per 220 pounds on 
canned fruits or preserves is an obstacle to the 
sale of United States fruit prepared in this way. 
Dried and evaporated fruit, however, can be sold 
ata profit. Up tothis time, only dried plums have 
reached this market from Oregon. Large plums, 
packed in boxes holding 25 pounds, bring an aver- 
age price, f. o. b. Portland, of from 4 to 5 cents in 

nited States currency. The boxes should be 
lined with good paper and be artistically labeled. 
Apricots, pears, and nectarines should be packed 
also in boxes containing 25 pounds each. Evapor- 
ated apple rings should come in 50-pound boxes. 
Dried pears and apples are packed in hogsheads. 
Care should be taken that the fruit be dried or 
steamed on wooden frames, not on zinc, nor 
should they be bleached by the aid of metallic 
substances, as the law prohibits these methods. 





The secretary of the legation at Bogota, Mr. 
McNally, sends, under date of May 7, 1899, transla- 
tion of acontract recently published in the Diario 


1897. The company renounces its rights to the 
match monopoly, but this renunciation will not 
take effect until after the new sale of the monop- 
oly, which is soon to be made, so that the com- 
pany alone can introduce matches until the new 





adjudication. The Government acknowledges 
having received from the company the sum of 
666,666 francs ($158,666.54), which is to be left in the 
hands of the Government until the monopoly is 
granted. The Government fixes 640,000 francs 
($123,520) as the basis for the sale of the monopoly, 
which will be effected within five months. 
Matches belonging to private parties that have 
been ordered between January 11 and 24, 1899 (on 
which dates resolutions were passed, one declar- 
ing the importation of matches free and the other 
suspending the effects of the first resolution), and 
that have Geet shipped to Colombia not later than 
— 28, may be imported on payment of the 
uties. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Trinity Bells 


A Tale of 
Old New York 


By Amelia £. Barr 


A new historical ro- 
mance. An exquisite 
love story. The year 
1800 introduces a new 
period for histori al 
tales. Special eover, 

reen with silver 
yells. Sixteen full- 
page illustrations by 

. M. Relyea, Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50. 


yaoecmm Little Leather 
Soresmaaail »». DICECIES 


Francis P. Wightman 


Folk-lore songs, negro rhymes, street venders’ cries, 
and legends. Absolutely fresh and novel. Spontaneous 
and genuinely humorous. Forty-eight full-page colored 


illustrations and cover by the author. Quarto, $1.50. 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO. 
7 East 16th Street, - - = =New York 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


At Random 
Among the Handkerchieis. 


An interestingly beautiful 
collection of soft, sheer lawn 
handkerchiefs which the women 
of Armenia finish with exceed- 
ingly dainty lace, all their own 
in design and workmanship,— 
the tiniest of sheer lawn hand- 
kerchief centers, plain handker- 
chiefs of the same rich material, 
‘every excellent grade of plain, 
fine hemstitehed handkerchiefs 
that are always ladies’ stand- 
ards, and for gentlemen every 
size of fine, elegant linen, beau- 
‘tifully hemstitched even to a 
‘size for the huge Falstaffian 
pocket. Of course they are all 
pure linen. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 





| 
| 
| 


Oficial. It appearsthat the French Match Com- | 
pany is recognized as owning the monopoly which | 
was adjudicated to Euripides Salgar in October, | 


| 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











Collars 
and Cuffs 


Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard. A box of ro collars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mail 30 cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. S, Boston, Mass, 


et 


RUBENS DANTE TASSO 


_s MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 
A &) Ta) 


( Keg. ‘traue Mark, 4 
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The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic | = 
Felt Mattress, * 


was used by hundreds 
of wise and thoughtful 
people last year as a 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT, | 
For this purpose it is | 
unique and inexpensive. 
It guarantees comfort- 
able nights to your friend for twenty years. 
Mattresses shipped the day ordered, and 


Express Charges 
Prepaid to Any Point. 


Our handsome book, ‘‘7he Zest of Time,’ 
is yours for the asking. Send your name on 
a postal, whether you need a mattress now or 
not. It will interest you, anyway, to know 
about a mattress as soft as the best hair, but 
which will not lose its shape, and costs only 
one-quarter as much. 








2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $8.35 ) ALL 

3 feet wide, gzolbs. . .« «© « 1000 | 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. - 1170 | INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. . . «© « 13635 | 3 NG 

4 feet 6 inches wide. 45 Ibs + 15.00 ) ‘ 


Made in two parts 50 cents extra. 


One person has asked: What do you mean 
by saying that your mattress is always 


“Sent on 
Suspicion.” 


We mean just this: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS, and if it is not even all 
you have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal 
in cleanliness, durability, and comfort of any $50 hair mat- 
tress ever made, youcan get your money back by return 
mail—*‘ no questions asked.” There will be no unpleas- 
antness about it at all. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived ! 


There is not a single store in the country that carries our 
mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation so- 
called ‘‘felt,’’ which is kept in stock to sell on our adver- 
tising. Our name and guarantee is on every mattress. 
Can be bought only direct from us. 


Send to-day for ‘The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25 000 churches. Send for 
our book, ‘* Church Cushions.”’ 





GENTLEMEN HUNTING 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria 
Empress Shoulder-Shawl 


in appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, 01 
New Year's Gift. They are entirely handwoven 
ibout 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth 
ehem by expert Saxen weavers. Warp silk and 
voof wool in rich )ight green, delicate pink, re 
‘herché red, pure \hite, or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 
Postpaid and registered for $7.50. 


The Susacuac Weaving Co. 
No. 12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


)2 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
uy before writing them for pe advice and prices. 


,; under Mr. Goschen and Lord Cromer. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PERSONALS. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER, governor of Cape Colony, 
one of the most talked-about men in Europe to- 
day, has won his way to his present post by per- 
sistent hard work, begun in old Balliol under Dr. 
Jowett and in company with Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. H. H. Asquith. New College, Oxford, elected 


him to a fellowship in 1881, but he resigned it and 
took up journalism for a time. From the edi- 
torial desk he went into politics, first as a candi- 
date for Parliament as a Radical, and later on as 
Mr. Goschen’'s private secretary. He served in 
the finance department at home and in Egypt 
He made 
budgets under Sir William Harcourt and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Then came his appoint- 
ment to South Africa, in which he has won his 
chief fame. 





PITTSBURG enjoys the distinction of having the 
only woman in this country, or even in the world, 
who is at the head of a large steel and iron werks 
business, The woman who holds this unique po- 
sition in industrial circles is Miss Y. R. Baumgar- 


ten, who is at the head of the Pittsburg office of 
Joseph Joseph & Bros., of Cincinnati, dealers in 
rails, scrap iron, and railway supplies, says the 
Cincinnati /nguirer. She is in sole charge of all 
the business there, which, by the way, is the larg- 
est done at any of the branches of the company, 
and amounts to over a million dollars a _ year. 
She buys and sells, inspects, superintends the 
shipping, and, in fact, does everything that a man 
would have to do under the circumstances. 





COL. ALBERT D. SHAW, the new commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Arms, has been prominently 
connected with that organization since 1886. Mr. 
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Shaw has given his country efficient diplomatic 


enlisted atthe time the Civil War broke out and 
served until the end of hostilities. 
from St. 
elected to the New York legislature the same 
year. In recent years he has been interested in 
the development of electric power in Niagara 
Falls. He lives in Watertown, N. Y. 


IN a chapter of reminiscence of Von Bunsen and 
his friends in the October Cenfury John Bigelow 
tells this anecdote of Humboldt: “One day he 
was dining with Mendelssohn, the banker, and,an 


unusual thing with him, was very silent. His 
host, remarking it, observed to Humboldt that he 
was sure he must be ill. ‘No,’ said Humboldt, 
‘but lam in greattrouble. Only ten minutes be 
fore leaving my apartment to come here I re- 
ceived from my landlorda note informing me that 
he had sold the house in which I reside and that I 
must move. The very thought drives me to de- 
spair. I really can not bear to move again.’ 
Mendelssohn gradually led Humboldt into con- 
versation, during which he found time to write a 
note and receive an answer to it. He them took 
Humboldt aside and said: * By this note I learn 
that I am now the owner of the house in which 
you reside. The condition, however, upon which 
I have become its possessor is that you continue 
to occupy your apartment in it as long as you 
live.’ 


If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and relieves 
fatigue so common in mid-summer. 


as well as martial service, having been consul at | 
Toronto, Canada, and Manchester, England. He} 


. He graduated | 
Lawrence University in 1867, and was | 











THE LATEST WRINKLE. 


Hyomei Antiseptic 
Skin Soap. 


A_PERFECT SKIN AND TOILET 
SOAP, MADE 





WITHOUT FATS, 
GREASE OR DANGEROUS ALKALI. 


Unlike any other, Hyomer ANTISEPTIC 
Skin Soap is made from the fresh green 
leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree only, 
and contains allits healing, cooling, refresh- 
ing and invigorating properties. 


No grease or fats to fill the pores and 
cause Pimples, Blackheads, etc. . 


No dangerous alkali to dry up the 

skin and prevent circulation. . . 

A perfect skin food, from Nature’s own 
laboratory, and one that is proving a rev- 
elation to soap users. 

Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price, 25 cents, 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 
No. 10 Avenue I, Ithaca, N. Y. 











movements. 





Sold on Installments. 


The Singer No. 15. 


DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 

OSCILLATING SHUTTLE. 
A sewing-machine specially adapted for highe 
speed operation, producing greatest quantity of 
fine stitching, and requiring least effort by the 
operator. Has unusually large bobbin for lower 
thread and finest adjustment in all mechanical 
Greatest range of work and lightest 
running lock-stitch sewing-machine in the world. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark, 


You can try one Free. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 





5 td st s. The world’ 
Coe’s Eczema Cure $f <.cr eraeas 





xchanges. Immense stock for selection. es for trial. 
‘uaranteed first-class, Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free 








diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem. Co., Clevel’d,@. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


C 
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Co. 


OLLAR Button Insurance goes with our one-piece collar 
button, Krementz &Co., 63 Chestnut St. Newark,N, J 












MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


: Conscientious.—“He’s a vegetarian. is he?” 
ef “Oh! thestrictest kind. He won’t even eat oyster 
plant.”"—Philadelphia Record. 





From the Farmer’s Point of View.—MRS. | 
OATCAXE (reading newspaper): “There are fifteen | 
thousand Poles in Philadelphia.” 

FARMER OATCAKE: “Gracious! What a place 
to raise beans! "—Philadelphia Record. 








aad pip arenes) 
Se eee? 


| 

A Bad Shot.—“Sir, the men on the firing line 
refuse to go out again if Private Pineknot goes 
with’em.” “What isthe matter with the private?” 
“He used to hunt deer up in Maine, sir, an’ the 
other men are afraid for their lives.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


- ‘ 
ee 


ee 





Political Ornithology.—HopGeE (after spell- 
ing through paper): “What's an Afrigander, 
missus?” 

Missus: “Why, the’usband of an Afrigoose, 0’ 
course.” 

HopceE: “And what’s an Afrigoose?” 

Missus: “Why, a hostrich, o’ course !"—Punch. 





He Lost His Opportunity.—THE TRAMP: 
“Once I wuz ina fair way ter becomin’ a million- 
aire, but a darn labor-savin’ device ruined me.” 

THE FARMER: “Ye don’t say! How’s that?” 
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rs THE TRAMP: “I wuz gittin’ along nicely as a| 
& bartender in a saloon when de boss bought a cash- 
ae register.”— Puck. 


—— eee — 





Current Events. 


Monday, November 27. 


—A strong column of British troops moves to the 
relief of Ladysmith. 


—General Young is still in pursuit of Agui- 
naldo; the lige ae evacuate in great haste the 
fortified town of Mangatarem. 


} —The annual report of the Controller of the 
Currency is made public. 


—Contracts for six 3,500 ton cruisers are award- 
ed by the Navy Department. 


—This Government disapproves the Samoan 
agreement, and submits draft of a new treaty. 
Tuesday, November 28. 


—General Gatacre occupies Bushman’s Hoek, 
Cape Colony, the Boers retreating. 


—The transport Afanauense reaches Manila from 
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An Interesting Bit of History. 


So familiar has become The Prudent:al Insurance Com- 
pany’s utilization of the Rock of Gibraltar in its advertise- 
ments that the Company, believing there is a widespread 
desire to learn mone about Gibraltar than is generally 
known, has just issued a booklet giving the history of the 
famous fortress. 

It tells that for more than one thousand years before 
England seized the Rock from Spain, this famous land- 
mark passed through innumerable fierce and bloody strug- 
gles, being successively won and lost by Saracens, Moors, 
and Castilians. 

There is a thrilling account of the great siege of the | 
Rock, from 1779 to 1783, when the combined armies and 
navies of France and Spain attempted to regain possession 
of the fortress from England. Twice the English garri- 
son was reduced to the verge of starvation, and there is 
probably no story in history to which can be paralleled the 
ee. moral and physical courage, extraordinary human endur- 
¢ anc? and wonderful tenacity of purpose exhibited by the | 
an British in defending the Rock. 
wa A copy of this booklet will be sent free to anyone writ- 
f ing to the Home Office in Newark, N. J., mentioning this 
publication. 
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1 emai A PURE ATMOSPHERE, 

EN My four times the heat of the 
ordinary grate, and one- 
half the fuel of your fur- 
nace doing the same heat- 
~~ ing. These three distinct- 
rs ive features place the 


< Jackson — 
Ventilating Grate 


first among heating apparatus. Heats several 
rooms on one or different floors in mid-winter. 
Burns coal, wood or gas, and can be fitted in 
any ordinary fireplace. 

Write to-day for illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ D,”’ 
which contains our guarantee. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 54 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





A letter 
thus addressed 


has been received at 
the Home Office of The Prudential. So deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of all Americans is the habit of 
ascribing to The Prudential the chief characteristic of 
the great Rock, STRENGTH, that the letter had been 
forwarded without question or delay by the postal author- 
ities. Another evidence of the fame of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
Write for information. 

















THE LIVING AGE 


{ Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 
(FOUNDED By E. LITTELL In 1844.) 

Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions in Foreign Peri- 
odicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 
Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers 15c. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with it THE REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS or PUBLIC OPINION for only $6.75 a year; or for $7-25 HARPER’S MONTHLY or 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, or any other $3.00 periodical published in the U. S. 

This offer is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE. 


FREE To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, 
* the numbers of 1899 issued after receipt of their subscription, will be sent FREE. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 














THE LEONARD SOFA BED 


A Luxurious Sofa, couch length, instantly convertible 
into a large, soft, hair-mattress bed, with receptacle for 
bedding or dresses. 10 styles, any length. Freight pre- 
paid. Catalog free. Returnable if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. There is but One Leonard Sofa Bed. 

Patented, Manufactured and Sold Only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co. o{2¢ hic, Steet 


LEVELAND, OHIO 





MAGIC LANTERNS 2nc SLIDES W 






CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE 
RILEY BROS. 





16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. |! 





Readers of THe Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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To introduce our regular $83 Acme Fountain Pen we are making tls eee a = ef otter — Ww a en. 
able you to secure for A solid gold 14k pen engraved holder. nk alway runs freely b 
iady hs gentleman 2 XMAS PRESENT never drops. Postpaid for only $1.00. _ Money back if not satisfied. 
most appropriate... ACME PEN CO., 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A delicious dessert for 


HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 





Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition ‘How to Make Good Things to 








A VEGETABLE MEAT. 

This truly wonderful food product is, without 
question, the most remarkable discovery in 
dietetics which has been made within the last 
half century. A vegetable food substance cor- 
responding in composition to lean flesh, such as 
beef or mutton, has long been sought for, not 
only as a most desirable addition to the vege- 
tarian bill of fare, but as a dietetic necessity in 
that very large class of cases in which flesh- 
foods are necessarily prohibited, or in which 
their use is in the highest degree undesirable, as 
in chronic rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, dia- 
betes, and various nervous affections, and in 
affections of the liver, such as infectious jaun- 
dice and sclerosis. This vegetable meat is 
called Protose. 

It is purely vegetable in character, containing 
no trace of animal substance. It is original 
beef. Its discovery was as great a surprise to 
those conducting the investigation from which 
it resulted as it has been to all who have become 
It is 
a delicious food product, containing twenty-five 


acquainted with its marvelous properties. 


per cent. more food elements than beef, and 
has a taste that can hardly be distinguished 
from flesh-foods. Protose can be served in any 
manner that flesh-food can be prepared. 

The Sanitas Nut Food Co. Ltd., 


Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich., will 


at 


71 


send a sample can for six cents to cover postage, 


A MARVEL 5. aper-cath cabinet 





( NLY one allows use of 
hands on outside, and al- 
lows escape of foul air auto- 
matically, Double door. 
Substantial frame. Large and 
roomy. Provides luxurious 
bath for the well. Cures worst 
cases of disease. We make 
cabinets from $3.50 toe $12 
Agents wanted. One agent 


sold 1,000 of our cabinets in 
four months. Book ‘‘ Health 
and Beauty ”’ free. 


R. IRWIN MFG. CO 
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San Francisco after narrowly escaping total 
disaster in a typhoon. 


—The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is made public. 


—The lower house of the Georgia Legislature 
rejects by an overwhelming majority a bill to 
disfranchise negro voters. 


—The old publishing house of Harper & Bros. 
makes an assignment tothe State Trust Co., which 
appoints Col. G. M. Harvey, editor of Zhe 
North American Review, its agent to conduct the 
business. 


Wednesday, November 20. 


—General Methuen's relief column on the road 
to Kimberley defeats the Boer force at Modden 
River, in Cape Colony, on Tuesday, after ten 
hours’ fight, in which the losses on both sides are 
severe. 


—Colonel Bell scatters a Filipino force in the 
mountains of Luzon, and captures many heavy 
guns. 


—The German Emperor and Empress sail from 
England to Holland, where they are entertained 
by the Queen. 
—The Mazet Committee resumes its sessions 
in New York. 


—Several lives are lost in an accident on the 
D. L. & W. Railroad, near Paterson, N. J. 


Thursday, November 30. 


—General Methuen is among the wounded at 
Modden River ; the situation remains unchanged. 


—-News of Lieutenant Gillmore and his com- 
panions, captured by the Filipinos, is received ; 
Aguinaldo’s intervention saved Gillmore’s life. 
—A new industrial Home for Negro Waifs is 
opened at Columbia, S. C. 

—A steel mill costing $1,000,000 is put in opera- 
tion at Birmingham, Ala. 


Friday, December 1. 


—A despatch from Natal announces that the 
Boers were repulsed while trying to blow upa 
bridge near Colenso ; speeches of Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Leicester, and Lord Rosebery at Glasgow, 
on the war situation, attract wide attention. 


—The annual reports of the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of Interior are made public. 


—The Fall River manufacturers agree to grant 
the operatives 10 per cent. advance in wages. 

—At_a conference of about twenty-five promi- 
nent House Republicans, it is decided that Con- 
gressman Roberts of Utah shall not be per- 
mitted to take the oath of office. 


Saturday, December 2. 

—General Methuen is joined by reinforce- 
ments at the Modder River; the President desig- 
nates Adelbert F. Hay to succeed Consul Ma- 
crum at Pretoria. 


—The trial of Deroulede and his fellow con- 
spirators in Paris is marked by excitement and 
disorder. 

—Caucuses are held at Washington by Republi- 
cans and Democrats, who nominate respectively 
David B. Henderson, of Iowa, and James D. Rich- 
ardson of Tennessee, for speaker during the com- 
ing session of Congress, 


—A treaty for the partition of Samoa is signed 
»y Secretary Hay and the ambassadors of Great 
Britain and Germany. 


Sunday, December 3. 

—Col. Kekewich makes a sortie from Kimber- 
ley ard captures a Boer laager; the British 
transport /asmore goes on the rocks in St. 
Helena Bay, but troops are safely landed. 

—After a fierce battle, the revolutionary forces 
of General Hernandez capture Maracaibo, the 
chief seaport of Venezuela. 


—The Postmaster-General and the Secretary ‘ 
of the Navy make their yearly reports. 

—John I. Blair, multi-millionaire and rail vay 
magnate, dies at Blairstown, N. J 

—Rev. Dr. B. F. De Costa is received into the 
Roman Catholic communion. 
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y' )U would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top” and 
‘pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











are received daily from all parts 


of the country highly endorsing 
the pertect cereal food— 


WHEATLET 


We append one: 

“After athorough test in my 
own family, I can hold up my 
band and say on my soul that 
Wheatlet is the best cereal 
food in the World,andIfeed | 
my five children on it, 

E. C. HAZARD, 

Pres. Food Mfrs. Ass’n. N. Y., 


Your grocer keeps it, if not 
send us his name and your order; 
we will see that you are supplied. 

Made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS COo., 


) 


Lockport, N. Y. UW 
OOF I 8, oP _ 
a ee oe a 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 





refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s signa 
ture is on each box, 25c. 
THE LIVING AGE FOR 1900. During the 


fifty-six years of its existence this sterling weekly magazine 
has steadily maintained its high standard. It is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory compilation of the most valuable litera- 
ture of the day, and as such is unrivalled. As periodicals 
of all sorts continue to multiply, this magazine continues 
to increase in value; and it has become a necessity to the 
American reader. By its aid alone he can, with an econ- 


keep well abreast with the literary and scientific progress 
of the age and with the work of the ablest living writers. 
It is the most comprehensive of magazines, and i‘s pros- 
pectus for 1900, which appears in another column, is well 
worth the attention of all who are selecting their reading- 
matter for the new year. To new subscribers remitting 
now for the year 1900 the intervening numbers of 1899 are 








123 Chambers St., N. Y. City 


sent gratis. The Living Age Co., Boston, are the pub- 
lishers, 


Readers of THe LITERARY Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


omy of time, labor, and money otherwise impracticable, | 





Lone AN ELEGANT GIFT 


for Christmas, Birthday, or Wedding—a pair of these 
handsome Military Hair Brushes. They are of the very 
finest quality; have rich ebonized backs with dainty sterling 
silver ornaments, and the best stiff white Russia bristles 
They are a gift that will please any man of refined tastes. 
We will send youa pair with initials (three or less) engraved 
on eachin script, direct from the factory, by express pre- 
paid, for only $2.50. At retail they would cost $5.00 to $6.00 
If they are not absolutely satisfactory, return them at our 
expense, and we will send back your money in full. For each 
initial over three add roc. extra—for —_——. soc, extra. 


THE BONDY MFG CO, 64 Ionia St, Grand Rapic¢s, Mich. 





WANTED. 
Active and pn rea men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 


age, and previous occupation. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York—Chicago 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
N. ¥., U. 8. Agta. 











INVEST NOW 


The attention of the public is invited to an exception- 
alo, portunity to make handsome profits on a small in- 
vestment in the 


ZINC AND LEAD 


region of Missouri. Under the proposition we are now 
making it will not be necessary for investors to wait for 
dividends to get tueir money back, but can realize on 
the enhancement of the vaiue of their investment as 
our work progresses. There is not one chance in a 
thousand that those who 


INVEST NOW 


will lose their money, as the drill tests already made 
show large bodies of paying ore. In 1897 the Missouri- 
Kansas distr.ct produced one million dollars more than 
all Alaska. Those who 


INVEST NOW 


get in cheaply and the profits will be out of all propor- 
tion to the amountiuvested. Weare establishing a 


CHAIN OF MINES 


so that those who become associated with us will have 
— strings to their bow. Let us mail you free a 
copy 0 


THE KLONDIKE OF MISSOURI 


A neat pamphlet of 14 pages, telling all about the town 
that “‘Jack Built,’’ how a woman made $300,000, what 
an investment of ‘$14.00 realized, etc. Also let us mail 
youa free copy o 


SNAP SHOTS IN SOUTH [IISSOURI 


A handsome book of 60 photo-enuraved views of varied 
scenery in the zinc fields of Missouri. At the same 
time we will mail you our best proposition, with circu- 
lars describing our properties, and references as to who 
weare. Address 


WALTER SAYLER, 
171 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. , 








Chis 1 isa a $2,000 bome 
be Ties 








If interested will send floor plans, figures and descrip- 
tion of my six clasified books for your address and two-cent 
stamp. Book No. 12, 43 designs, full of fine half-tones. 
New ’99 book, right un to date, rice $1.00. Send me cost 
of house desir2d with $1.00 and Pill send the right book. 
Will exchange book, if not, Any two books, $1.50. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Dept. GS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH- 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: “Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 435. 
First Prize Viederlandischen Schachbundes 
Tourney. 
Black—Nine Pieces. 























White—Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves, 


Solution of Problems. 
































No. 431. 
R—K B,4 P—Q 4ch P x Kt, mate 
Ze 2. 3 — 
B—Kt 3 Ktx P 
atu een Px Ktch B—Q 6, mate 
$. _ 2. .——— 
Ktx R KxP 
ee P—Q 4, mate 
2. -_ 3. ——__—- 
ra? 
iveae “ P—Q 4ch Bx P, P, mate 
1.-—_— 2. —_. 3.— 
Kt x Kt P KxR 
tana R—K 4ch Q—kKt 5, mate 
I. 2. 3. ——_ 
Kt—B 3 PxR 
esece P= P ch B—Q 6, mate 
. —_—— 2-— 3. —_— 
PxR KxP 
awdeee P—Q 4, mate 
2. — 3. -—— 
Kt x P 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, ‘Bethlehem, Pa.; the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N.'C.; ¢. R. Old: 
ham, Moundsville, W. Va.; W. Barry, Boston; 
F. S. Ferguson, lh nen Bal Ala.; . Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; 
A Kuight, Pg ont Tex,; Miiller, New York 
City.; Routh, San Saba, Tex.; Mrs. S. H. 
Witght. Tate, Ga.; G. Paterson, Winnipeg, Man. 


Comments: “A good problem with rather num- 
ercus mates on second”— W. H.; “Brilliant 
but rather erratic”—I. W. B.; ne ood 
strategv—not so +t he as first seems "— e © 
“Exceilent "—C, “By no means a on 
piece"—H. W. RY eak in mate on second; 
otherwise it is aula to go in first class”"—F. s. 
F.; “A masterful masterpiece”—M. M.; “A bold 
venture”"—J. G.L;“E pluribus magnum "— A K.,; 
“Mating positions novel, but the value of the 

roblem is depreciated by the 2-move mate ”"— 
Wo M .; “Ingenious "—E. 


Saintes of 428 and 429 received from J. G. L.; 
y Denison, Asheville, N. C.; H.C 
eR Tex. 428 from G. P., R. E. Brigham. 
Schuylerville, N. Y.; Dr. J. T. "Glass, Womack, 
Tex. 


Pillsbury’s Wonderful Memory. 


In the Brooklyn Chess-Club, Pillsbury not only 
played twelve games blindfolded, but he also re- 
peated the moves of four games which he had 
played blindfolded. These four games were 
played months ago, and the Champion reproduced 
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: SAVE % YourFUEL 


oe J up chimney. 
# using THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
— — booklet on economy in heating 


om ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
49 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE TREATMENT OF 
RHEUMATISM BY 
TARTARLITHINE. 


Mr. Hunt, of Knoxville, Tenn.., 
writes: ‘| was a great sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism, having to go 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
lithine was recommended to me so 
highly that I gave it atrial. Ina 
short time I discarded my crutches 
and am now a well man. I will 
recommend the Tartarlithine to 
others.”’ 


Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphiets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, ‘. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 











EUCALOL 
Cures Catarrh, 


not by drving the mucous membrane of 
the nostrils and air passages. nor with 
smells or powders, but by thoroughly 








Sir Morell Mackenzie says : 
“Moisture of the mucous membrane of the 
nose is as essential to the sense of smell 
as that of the tongue is to taste.’ 











cleaning the air passages with an antiseptic 
treatment. It is pleasant to use, healing and 
soothing the irritated mucous membrane, and the 
effect is instantaneous. Cures catarrh, catarrhal 
deafness, grippe and cold in the head. 


FREE OFF E. Evcatot has 


cured thou- 
sands and will cure you. To prove its merits we 
will send free, on request, a large package of 
EvcaLot. Don’t delay, write at once. 
THE EUCALOL COMPANY, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
Ss d S OO and we will (for 80 dex: 
e n e—— send you our best $10. 
TOLEDO BATH CABINET complete 
with best — none directions. for- 
mulas by “apes 0.D. subject to ex- 
amination. If you rar it the beat Cabi- 
net you ever saw, worth a dozen of the 
cheap affairs pay express agent $3. ° 
more and express charges. Ours is t 
best of all Cabinets, hus a real dome: 
opens wide, strong stee! frame, galv’d. . 
rubber lined, top curtains. folds flat 1% 
in. space. Face Steamer T5c extra. 
Order today. Provides Turkish and 
vapor baths at home 3c each, beautifies : : 
complexion, prevents disease, will benefit every ni 
ment. Money refunded after 80 days use if not inst 
as represent WRITE FOR CAT pate hee 
We make Cabinets from #2.25 up. Age ted. 
TOLED DO ane 


Big w Exclusive territory. 
OABINET TCO, 612 Cherry St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


DEAF CHILDREN AND ADULTS is\*. <. 


of others by reading the facial expressions. Defec spee: 
Address WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION . 
































cured. 
EXPRESSION. READING, 124 East 28th Street, New York Ci 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New ‘Books 
ie 


REMINISCENCES 


By Jutia Warp Howe. With many 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich experi- 
ence, her wide acquaintance with illustrious 

rsons in America and Europe, and her active 
interest in the great questions of her time make 
her ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ a book of great interest. 
It is richly supplied with attractive portraits. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, AND 
O STORIES 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
This volume contains Miss Jewett’s latest 
short stories, and some of her best. Two of 
these include scenes and characters connected 


with her delightful story of ‘‘The Country of 
the Pointed Firs.”’ 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLU- 
TIONIST 


By Prince KRoporkIN. With 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly any 
man of this generation has had a more varied 
and adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the 
famous Russian revolutionist. Aside from the 
fascination of the story, the book is of great 
value for its views of European social and politi- 
cal conditions. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By JOHN Fiske. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of uncommon value and charm, con- 
taining papers on: A Century of Science; The 
Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope and Purport; 
E. L. Youmans; The Part Played by Infancy in 
the Evolution of Man; Sir Harry Vane; The 
Arbitration Treaty; Francis Parkman; Edward 
Augustus Freeman; Irish Folktales, etc. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author 
of “Who Wrote the Bible?” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


A book of great value, showing how the doc- 
trines of the Christian Church have been modified 
by recent thought, yet all that is essential 
remains unshaken. 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By Jutia Warp Howe. With a Portrait. 
Square 8vo, $1.50. 
A noteworthy volume, containing, in addition 
to the title essay, papers of great interest and 
scholarly value, on Greece Revisited, Aristoph 


anes, Dante and Beatrice, The Halfness of 
Nature, The Salon in America, and Paris. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By CuHar_Les W. Cuesnutt, author of 
“The Conjure Woman.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
‘““The Conjure Woman” has produced so 

favorable an impression of Mr. Chesnutt’s power 

and skill as a story-writer that this new volume 
of his stories will be heartily welcomed. Many 
readers will recall ‘‘ The Wife of His Youth"’ as 

one of the strongest and most touching tales o 

the year. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


He also 
won a game of Checkers blindfolded, and then 
finished his exhibition by having thirty words 


the moves without a single mistake. 


written on as many slips of paper. These were 
read and then distributed among his auditors. 
The numbers or words were then called out, and 
in every instance Pillsbury supplied the right 
word and number. 


Our Correspondence Teurney. 
TWENTY-THIRD GAME OF THE FINALS, 
Evans Gambit. 





REV. A.C. KAYE, V. BRENT, |REV. A.C. KAYE. V. BRENT. 
White. Black. White. Blac 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 16 Kt-Q2 P—KR3 
2Kt—K B3Kt—QB3 j|17Kt—B,4 PxKt 
3B—B4 —B4 %P—Rs5 BxBP 
4 P—Q Kt4BxP 19 QOxB Kt—B 5 
5P—B3 B—R4 20R—Q2 Kt—Q4 
6 Castles Kt—K B 3 |21 Q—Kt ; K—R 2 
7P—Q4 = Castles 22Q-Q3ch K—Rsq 
8PxP K Kt x P 23Kt—K 3 P—KKts5s 
9O—Q 3 Kt—B,4 24 Kt xP Q—Kt4 
10 O—B 2 Kt—K 2 25 P—B 3 P—Q Kt3 
11 Kt—Kts5 Kt—Kt 3 26P—Kt3 B—Kt4 
12 P—K R4 Kt—K 27Q—-04 P—Q B,4 
13 Bx Kt rs 28 Q—B 2 Q R—-Q sq 
14 B—R 3 —K sq ne > tegadiinades 
13R—Qsq B—Q2 esigns. 


White's sixth is, probably, premature. The 
strongest move is P—Q 4. This is the move of all, 
or nearly all, the great “Evans” players. 


Of course, White’s sacrifice of Kt is unsound. 
Chess and Phrenology. 

To have the power of playing Chess very skil- 
fully, the organs of number and order must be 
proportionately expanded. Music springs from 
the same source, and accordingly Chess-players 
and musicians will ever be found intimately 
mingled. Philidor was a composer of music ; and 
at the present time we find both of these arts cul- 
tivated by the same persons to a considerable ex- 
tent. The organs laid down by Combe, the 
phrenologist, as number and order, were largely 
developed in the head of Philidor. The same 
conformation of brow was visiblein M. Descha- 
pelles. In playing Chess with a stranger, it will 
not be uninteresting to compare his style of game 
with the superficial observation you may be en- 
abled to make by glancing at his craniological 
presentment. Men possessing high, sugar-loafed 
heads, piercing conically the air in a point, like 
the Peak of Teneriffe, will, thanks to this preter- 
natural possession of the bump of “firmness” or 
“obstinacy,” contest the game long after hope 
would have ceased to draw breath in the frames 
of their fellow-mortals. . . Another class of 
amateurs, by way of distinction, may be called, 
but not invidiously, the “flat-headed”; each 
cranium of this species being depressed at its 
apex, constituting a species of tableland like that 
whereon stands Mexico. Men thus formed are 


marked through life as waverers. They hesitate, 
and doubt, and waver, and philosophize, and 
dream away existence like most true gentlemen. 
Get them intothe slightest scrape at Chess, and 
they reel instanter; win a Pawn, they sweat 
blood and water; capture a Knight, and they 
give up the game. T>» thecredit of the fair sex be 
it said, that of lady Chess-players by far the 
majority display the organ ade dare not say 
“obstinacy,” but may write “tenacity of purpose.” 

The same organ, or faculty, equally applies to 
the attainment of kindred subjects of study. 
Good Chess-players play all games of society 
vetter than other people, speaking wholesale ; and 
to their honor be it said, they seldom permit their 
talent to prostitute itself to the baser objects 
of gambling. Chess-players take up Whist, 
Draughts, and similar pursuits; but rarely num- 
ber themselves among Mammon’s votaries who 
Gown the race courses.— 7he Chess-Players, Chron- 
tcle. 


The Washington and Chatt:nooga Limited 
for New Orleans, California, and Mexico. Excursion 
tickets now on sale. Through sleeping-cars to New Or- 
leans from New York. Observation dining-cars. Mealsa 


ies 


The Soul’s Awakening. 


An Art Gift 


“THE SoUL’s AWAKENING”’ is a beautiful 

icture that steadily grows in popularity. It 
is a work of art with a deep and beautiful 
meaning. It carries its spiritual message to 
every heart—and one never wearies of it. It 
never grows old. New thoughts, new mean- 
ings are suggested each time it is studied. It 
is a picture that should hang in every home 
for the good influence it exerts. It is a con- 
stant source of pleasure and a silent force 
for good. We send a copy of ‘“*THE SOUL’s 
AWAKENING” in colors exactly the same 
size (13x18 inches) and style as are on sale 
for $1.00 in art stores, to each person who 
sends 75 cents fora year’s subscription to 


Young 
People’s 
Weekly 


Eight to twelve pages, handsomely illustrated. 


It’s a paper with a purpose—a clean, help- 
ful, enthusiastic Christian paper which wins 
the hearts of the young and exerts all the 

wer it gains for good. It hasan interest- 

ng message for every member of the family, 

and isa fascination to the old as well as to 
the young. Sample copies, which will be 
sent free to inquirers, will make you ac- 
quainted. Send 75 cents fora year’s subscrip- 
tion, with ‘THE SoUL’s AWAKENING.” A 
three months’ trial without the picture for 
2ocents. Mention this paper. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 
36 Washington St., Chicago. 











la carte. yo 4 the shortest route to New Orleans. 
Address the Norfolk & Western Railway, 398 Broadway, 


New York. 
Latest 


Marian Harland’s ‘wi: 
“Common Sense ei". Household ” 


4 vois., sent complimentary to all 
who send $1 for American Homes, monthly, 1 yr. 
Add 10c. and we will also send a set of plans for 
$300 cotiage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


AM. HOMES PUB. CO., 91 Litre St., Knoxville, Tenn. 












11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Letters 
Copied While Writing. 


Keep a copy ofall letters ; 20 press; no waters 
Ro brush; no work. Auy ink: any pen; any pa 
er. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; our clip 
olds paper firm. Write with no extra pressure, 
and our Pen-Carhon letter Book produces a 
perfect copy. Can be used anywhere. 
If your stationer does not keep it, write for 
Jree sample. Mention this paper. Dept. L, 


Pen-Carbon-Manifold Co., 221 Canal 8t., N. ¥. 
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CARTERIAN 


ENVELOPE 


gest, and best envelope ever in- 
von for filing legal papers or documents of any de- 
scri wo By means of a slot it -_ usts itself perfectly 
to fit any enclosure from a single sheet of paper to a 
package an inch thick. Remove a part of the paper 
and envelope will adjust itself to remaining contents. 


Sample package of 1 
Dozen any size, or cite id 














Sizs Per Box 125 


4x9 $3.00 sizes, sent postpaid for 45 
44x 914. | 8.25 | cents in stamps. 

44x94. . 8.25 Ask your stationer for them. 
4x1 . 850] Lhe does not carry them in 
4% x 11% . 4.00 stock or cannot get them for 








you send to 
turers. 


CARTER, RICE & CO. (Corporation) 
246 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


the manufac- 





























TIME AND TROUBLE SAVED 
LAWYERS, PHYSICIANS, MINISTERS 


J. W. Hype, Brooklyn ge 

The Burr Index isa heli htte relief to a weary and tired 
brain. It saves hours of otherwise a labor. Every 
professional man should one. Its advantage to the 
scholar, over the old methods of read reference, is as the 
“reaper” over the old-fashioned “ sickle. 


Burr’s Patent Indexes 


All words and names are indexed by the first 
two letters with nearly four hundred combi- 
nations in thumb holes cut in the edges of the 
leaves. A combination for every word in use. 
A constant aid to professional men, business 
men, students and others. 


A HELP TO THE BUSY LAWYER 
It keeps in orderly and compact form refer- 
ences to ay en trials, conflicting opinions, gen- || 
eral notes, etc 
A TIME SAVER TO THE PHYSICIAN 
It enables the doctor to refer instantly to treat- 
ises, retrospects, notes on cases, observations. etc. | | 


INVALUABLE TO THE MINISTER 








THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


What is India Paper? 


paper making. Its character- | 
istics being thinness, opacity, | 
strength, and light weight. Itis| 
made by a secret process and 
enables Thomas Nelson & Sons | 
to produce Dickens’s Works in 
fifteen volumes, of about half an | 
inch each volume, making the | 
complete set to occupy less than | 
eight inches of shelf room. It 
is, indeed, 7he Churchman says, | 
“One of the most remarkable 
feats of modern book making.” 


The volumes are being published monthly 
at $1.00 per volume and three volumes, “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Oli- 
ver Twist and Sketches by Boz” are now ready. 

The favorable reception of Dickens Series 
has induced the publishers to issue simultane- 
ously and in uniform style, Thackeray’s Works, 
“Vanity Fair” being now ready. 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


The Force 


behind the ‘force 


is the educated mind which plans 
and directs the work of others. 
You can rise to a higher position 


i, without interrupting your work 
BZ or leaving home. You van get 


A Technical 


Education 
BY MAIL. 


We have prepared successful Mechanical 
or Architectural Draughtemen, Elec- 
trieal or Steam Engineers, Archi- 
teets, Surveyors, Chemists, Corres- 
pondents, Stenographers and Book- 
keepers. Write for circular. Mention 
the profession you wish to enter. 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. 





























The choicest gems of his library can be madeJ 
instantly accessible, and handy records of ser- 
mons, etc.,kept. Asalibrary index itis unrivalled. 
Send for price list and circulars. Mention this advertisement 
THE BURR INDEX CO., Sole Mfgrs. HARTFORD, CONN, 




















INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


by study “after hours.” We fit youto fill 
the highest places. We have started thou- 
sands of young men and women to pros- 
Education by il 
in Pr Electrical, Steam, Mining and 
Civil Engineering ; a . Art, Architec- 
ture, Journalism, English. 3ranches, Steno- 
graphy. Machine Design and Mechanical 

rawing. Low price;easyterms. Sent free 
to those who enroll now, a complete draw- 
ing outfit worth $11.10. The 


perity throu ugn, | 


ted Correspondence 
154 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Most thorough and _ complete 
course of any correspondence 
school in the world. 


Send for catalogue No. 31 











INCREASE 


Send 15 cents ie - oe trial sub- 
scrip’ 
“THE BOOK- ‘KEEPER od 
A handsome ee ge ag for 
Book-keepers, Cashiers, and Busi- 
ness Men, It will teach you Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Law, Short Cuts, Corporation 
Accounting Banking, Business J ‘oin- 
— Amaing Arithmetic, Light- 
ning Calculations, ete. $1 A YEAR. 
The Book=Keeper Co, Ltd. 


E. H. BEACH, Editor. 















YOUR SALARY! 









Books Fane & 





Safe Delivery of R 
Cut by Mail Pt rome | 
P. e c “A ee ornare 
ists 
ri Cotalogites Free 











S11 Sto SOU PARI 


NEW YORK 


It is the acme of the art of 


| 
WATERPROOF . 
Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 
Unlike the common 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 











[Dec. 9, 1899 


PANTASOTE 


Outwears Leather ! 
STAIN PROOF 











GREASE PROOF. 


















cellulose 
or other 
danger- 

ously in- 


stances, 
and is 
not af- 
fected by 
heat, 
cold or 
climate. 
Made 
in stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 
plain or 
figured. 


pare 7 to cover a dining chair, seat or foot- 
tool sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


Sample Free! 15x6 inches, enough to 


make a Sew ing Com- 
panion, sent for act, stamp with your uphoisterer’s 
name. 

Caution! There are worthle ss and dange rous imita- 
,. Genuine goods have “ Pantasote” stamped on 
the 


‘THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 
New York City. 


29 Broadway, Dept. P. 














SALES OVER’-~— 
1,000,000 YEARLY. 


; 8,000ofthesewatches arenow 
: sentoutdailytocveryquarter 
oftheearth-everyonebacked 
{ by theguarantee printed be 
? low-which is backed by us 
and $2,009,000, 

A growth in 8 years from 
80.C00 to a million yearly 
sales proves its high quality 
and thatitis the 

STANDARD OF ALL 

LOW PRICE WATCHES. 
For accuracy itis rarely sur- 
passed by expensive watches— 
Read the Guarantee. Itsappear- 
ance no ways differs from any 
25.00watch. Lookat thecut. 
Sold by 10,000 dealers, or 
SEND A DOLLAR 
and get the latest 1900 model 
by mail, post-paid; your 
money back if you wantit. 


Robt.H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Dept. 17 67 CortlandtSt., N.Y.C. 





Makers. 67 Cortlandt St. MY. City 

if That if without misuse. 

this Watch fails to Keep Good time 

<>FOR ONE YEARS 

They will upon its return fo them.to, 
with this 














| Imwestors Can Buy 


U. S. Bonds to pay Six per cent. 
Railroad Stocks to pay Eight per cent. 
Industrial Stocks to pay Ten per cent. 


For particulars write to 


EMMENS, STRONG & CO. 


(Members of the American Bankers’ Association.) 





1 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 














directions. All our 





149 BuasL BLock, DETKOIT, MICH. 


tain and Gold Pens for the asking. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Solid 14kt. Gold Pen in Hard-Rubber Engraved Holder ; Simple construction, always ready, 
no shaking ; works perfectly ; no blotting. 


Agents 
Wanted 


If your dealer will not supply it write us; pens sent anywhere, post-paid, complete with filler and fu! 
ns are guaranteed ; and this means money 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Rcom 9, 108 Fulton St., New York 


back—if vou want it. Catalogue of Foun 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad St.,Charleston, 8.C. 


Patents and\ 52 Broad 
W.B. Hutchinson (patent Law, NY Ow 
Arthur M. Higgins, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oscar C. Mueller, Wilcox Bldg, Los Angeles, Cal. 


John Moffitt, 59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
Rodolphe Claughton ( pagyections and.) \ broadway 


nkruptcy Cases 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


‘TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


Helpful Talks on the Ideals of True Mother- 
hood, by James C. FERNALD, author of * ‘The 
Home Training of ( ‘hildren,”’ etc. 12mo, 
Leatherette, Ornamental Cover, 60 cents. 


THE CONTENTS: 
The Preciousness of Home, The Light of ihe Home, 
Working to the Ideal, Study of Hygiene, 
Reading, Training for Maternity, 
The Blessing of the Promise, The Mather’s Care, 
The Mother’s Presence, The Mother’s Love, 
A World of Holiness. 




















Funk A Wagnall« Co., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 











Bible Questions of 
>—Co-Day— 


By Rev. JAMES CAMPBELL 


Author of ‘‘ Clerical Types.”’ 


The series of Studies upon Bible Questions compo- 
sing this little book are of the nature of a clinic. They 
have stood the experimental test in pastoral work, 
Apart from their value to the general reader as opening 
up a profitable line of Bible study, it is believed that 
they will prove of special value to the busy pastor as 
furnishing the seed-corn for a course of sermons 
especially adapted tothe young. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 








OLIVER CROMWELL 


By PAXTON HOOD, 
Author A “Scottish Characteristics.’’ 

A vivid story of Cromwell's Life, Times, 
Battle-fields, and Contemporaries, with a 
complete index. 

The Sun, New York. 

‘‘Mr. Hood's biography is a positive boon to the 
mass of readers, because it presents a more correct 
view of the great soldier than any of the shorter lives 
published, whether we compare it with Southey’s, 
Guizot’s, or even Forster’s.”’ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








These thirty-two interesting volumes provide the way for all to become acquaint- 
ed with the makers of the world’s history. They are not dull-hard-to-read 
books, but, on the contrary, most instructive, and written in an exceptionally en- 











Vew York Herald 
‘The book is one of deep interest. The style is 
good, the analysis searching 
Edinburgh Review. 
‘* The book deserves to take.a place among the most 
charming and informing biographical literature.” | 
12mo, cloth, price, $1.00; Paper edition, 25 cts, | 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place. N.Y, | 








Boston Journal: “ Wore than halfathousand anee 
dotes, some witty, all pointed and instructive, makeeup 
this unusual book. His anecdotes all have a purpose, and 
are prettily expressed.”’ 


Anecdotes and Morals 


Five hundred and fifty-nine attractive and forceful les- 
sons which may be profitably utilized by the public speaker 
je freshly illustrate divine truth. They are almost en- 
tirely composed of incidents, happening throughout the 
world within the past few months. By LOUIS AL- 
BERT BANKS, D.D. Author of © Hero Tales from 
Sacred Story,” ete. 


2mo. Buckram, gilt top. Price $1.50. 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N. Y. 








Alfred the Great 
Margaret of Anjou 
Richard I. 

Richard II. 

William the Conqueror 
Alexander the Great 
Cyrus the Great 
Darius the Great 
Genghis Khan 

Peter the Great 
Xerxes 

Hannibal 

Julius Caesar 

Nero 

Pyrrhus 

Romulus 








two colors on cover, will be forwarded for inspection upon request. 
tion, you decide to retain the work, remit us one dollar a month for sixteen months. 


tertaining style. 

That these are books whose ownership 
is appreciated is best evidenced by their 
unequalled sale of over 


650,000 
VOLUMES 


This pubiication, Abbott’s Biograph- 


ical Histories, has been adopted by 


Boards of Education in many states, 
and no library can be termed complete 
without this work. 

The complete set, thirty-two volumes, 
well printed upon extra quality of paper, 
illustrated, durably and artistically bound 
in buckram, with appropriate design in 








Charles I. 
Hortense 
Josephine 
Madame Roland 
Marie Antoinette 
Henry IV. 
Hernando Cortez 
Joseph Bonaparte 
King Philip 
Louis XIV. 
Louis Philippe 
Charles IL. 

Mary Queen of Sco’s 
Queen Elizabeth 
Richard III, 
Cleopatra 








If, upon examina- 


We prepay delivery charges, and if not satisfactory you return at our expense. 


HARPER'S HISTORY CLUB, 142 Fifth Ave., New York 





Complete 


Set Delivered at Once. 


32 volumes, only 50 cents each, pay= 


able $1.00 a month for 16 months. 
Present price and terms guaranteed for 30 days only. 


“He had small skill o horse 





flesh 


who BOUGHT a. Goose to ride on’ Dont take 





is SAPO LIOe 
=Try acake ofit,and be convinced.= 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








Something about New Books. 


MONG the many varieties of shoes advertised nowadays, why do you buy one particular kind 
It is not haphazard choice, but careful judgment and individual 


in preference to all others? 
taste. Sherlock Holmes could tell the 





character of a person by looking at his shoes. 


Discrimination in book-buying is still more important, just as the clothing of the mind 
means more than the clothing of the body. 
‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed whole, and some few to be chewed and 


digested.” 
the taste. 


That was Lord Bacon’s way of putting it. 
Literary bonbons are in order. 


help you to select a few such book dainties. 


Here is a Book that Ought to be Placed in 
the Hands of Every Roy and Girl on Christ- 
mas Day. It is Full of Inspiration to Heroism 
—the Inspiration of Example. 


“True Stories of Heroic Lives,” 


The book contains thirty-nine true stories of 
courage and devotion, gathered from all quarters 
of the world, told, for the most part, by personal 
acquaintances of the heroes or eye-witnesses of 
the deeds of valor. These are stories of soldiers 
and sailors; of explorers and missionaries; of 
statesmen and scientists; of reformers, philan- 
thropists, students, nurses, and mechanics.’ 

The book is bound in cloth and decorated with 
green, red,and gold. Thereare numerous pictures. 
The price is $1.00. A splendid book for any 
teacher to give to a class of boys or girls. 


Tf Our Say So Is Not Enough, Read the 
Following : 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: ‘*‘Thereis a very great charm about 
such stories that fill this book, and their value in 
inspiring noble aius is inestimable.” 

LEWISTON JOURNAL: ‘There is no home 
in our land wiere such stories will not carry 
strength and ennobling inspiration.” 

BOSTON TIMES: ‘Most of the deeds told 
about are of thrilling dramatic interest, and the 
book will be welcome in whatever hands it falls.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN, Philadelphia: ‘‘Such 
a book as this ought to displace the trashy novels 
that are so often found in the hands of young 
people.” 





This Dainty Book Will ITelp You to Understand 
and Enjoy the Grand Operas. 


Whether you ever hear the great operas or not, 
this book will reveal to you their meaning and 
beauty, and make you acquainted with the famous 
singers. 


“ Stars of the Opera.” 


MABEL WAGNALLS is the Author. 


The book contains explanatory and descriptive 
sketches of twelve of the leading operas, interpret- 
ing the music and its relation to the plot, and 
introducing the reader through a series of graphic 
personal conversations, to the great singers, who 
tell of their early studies and difficulties, their 
firs: successes, their methods of work, and many 
interesting incidents in their careers. 

The book is daintily printed on laid paper 


BOOKS 








with deckle edges, bound in cloth, decorated with 
black, purple, and gold. It contains sixteen beau- 
tiful plate portraits of the singers. The — is 
$1.50. A tasteful gift book for any lover of music. 


Here Are a Few Opinions to Reinforce What 
We Have Said Above : 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT: ‘Being 
a trained and thorough musician, Miss Waznalls 
writes with authority and with an artistic under- 
standing and appreciation. A reading of her book 
before listening to an opera makes the performance 
a great deal more enjoyable, and renting it after- 
ward brings to the mind many delightful recollec- 
tions. The chapters devoted to the human side of 
the artists are full of charm, and cause the reader 
to feel that he almost has a personal acquaintance 
with these stars of the opera.” 

THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION : ‘Every 
one who loves music will enjoy the rich contents of 
this dainty little volume.” 

AIME DUPONT, the celebrated photographic 
artist, writes: ‘‘I am simply astonished at the 
beauty of the portrait reproductions. They arethe 
finest I have ever seen from any of these photo- 
graphs.” 





This Book May Be Called a Package of 
Literary Bonbons for Indulgence in Odd 
Moments. 


“One of Those Coincidences.” 


There are ten other Stories in the volume. 


Julian Hawthorne, Leo Tolstoy, Flor- 
ence M. Kingsley 
are among the authors. 


This attractive collection of short stories will 
posse readers who seek literary eutertainment for 

rief moments. It does not require hours of unin- 
terrupted attention for its fullest enjoyment. It 
can be taken up at any time, likea box of bonbons, 
a choice morsel of fiction extracted for the delecta- 
tion of the moment, and then be laid aside for an- 
other time. But, unlike the bonbons. the untasted 
tidbits of fiction will not grow stale from waiting. 
They are there, as good as ever, ready to satisfy a 
moment’s desire. 

The book is bound in cloth, decorated with black, 
red, and gold. Several artists have contributed 
pictures. Price, $1.00. Just the book for holiday 
recreation. 

THE STANDARD-UNION, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
‘A collection of very readable short stories, which 
will appeal to varied tastes, and which can be taken 
up and enjoyed whenever the fortunate possessor 
has half an hour to spare. The reader can safely 
pick out any tale at random and be certain of an 
intellectual feast.” 








At holiday time it is not amiss to indulge 
But we want them also pure and wholesome. 


Let us 


Here is a thrilling story by Julian Haw- 
thorne, in which the strange mental condition 
called ‘‘ double consciousness”? is the basis, 
But the secret chamber will— 


“Archibald Malmaison ” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE is the author (this is his 
best book). 


FREELAND A. CARTER, the artist, has drawn 
15 pictures. 


The book is bound in cloth and decorated with 
black, green, and gold. The price is only $1.25, 
and, our word for it, the boox is capital for a holi- 
day gift. 


See how “ Archibald Malmaison’’ Interests 
Eminent Medical Experts both as a Story and 
as a Study. 


WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D., Surgeon 
General (Retired) of the United States Army; Pro- 
fessor in New York and Baitimore Medical Colleges 
of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, Oct 
10,1899: ‘*Lregard ‘Archibald Malmaison’ as one 
of the most original novels in our Janguage, and, at 
the same time, one of the most interesting and force- 
ful. Itis based on the curious condition of * double 
consciousness,’ many striking examples of which 
have come under my personal observation. ..... 
‘Archibald Malmaison’ is entirely in accord with 
the knowledge we possess of these remarkable 
phenomena.”’ 


CHARLES HAMILTON HUGHES, M.D., 
Editor and Founder of The Alienist and Neurolo 
gist, President Neurological Section of the Pan- 
American Medical Congress, Oct. 10, 1899: “Archi 
bald Malmaison”’is strikingly tragic and romantic, 
having all the elements of good fiction founded on 
much possible fact. It conveys aa instructive les- 
son in psychology and psychiatry almost entirely 
real, and imparts an insidious but valuable moral 
as to depar:ure from the paths of rectitude and 
strict sobriety.” 


The Newspapers Praise the Book Without Stint 
as a Masterpiece of Fiction. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York: ‘‘‘ Archibald Mal- 
maison’ is an enchanting piece of fiction, Its great 
charm lies in its terse, dramatic treatment of a fas- 
cinating theme.” 

NEW YORK HERALD: “From an artistic 
standpoint, *Archibald Malmaison’ inust be con 
sidered infinitely superior to any of his previous 
works. The reader’s heart comes into direct con- 
tact with the pulsating life of the character dealt 
with. It is a weird, mysterious tale.” 


FOR MORE SERIOUS USES. 


Of course the books described above are only a few of those we would like to ‘ell you about. If you care for our catalog, write 
for it. We will be glad to send it free. Here are the titles of some new books for more serious use than mere entertainment : 


BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. (5volumes.) Vol. I., India; Vol. II., Africa; | CURIOSITIES OF LAW AND LAWYERS. By Croake James. ‘There 


Vol. III., Canada; Vol. IV., Australasia ; Vol. V., General and West Indies. 
Large 8vo, with maps. Vols. I. and IL., now ready. Price, $3.50 per vol. | 


THE MIRACLES OF MISSIONS. (Third Series). Stories of mission 
work and missionary heroism. A companion to the First and Second Series 
of ** The Miracles of Missions.” By ArTHuR T. Pigrson, D.D. 12mo. cloth. 


A YEAR’S PRAYER-MEETING TALKS. Fifty-two suggestive talks on 
prayer-meeting topics. By Lovis ALBERT Banks, D.D. 12mo, cloth. 


are many favorite sayings, standard illustrations, goliien sentences, exploits 
of legal heroes, jests, explanations of curious and memorable doctrines an: 


| incidents which make up the natural history of the lawyer tribe.’ Fro: 


$1.00. Paper, 35 cents. 


Price, $1.00. 


the Preface. 8vo, cloth, 798 pages. Price, $3.00, 
HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. By Anpers Wing, M.! 
8vo, cloth, Price, $3.00. 


THE EXPERT CLEANER. A handbook of practical information for a!! 
wh» like clean homes, tidy apparel. wholesome food, and healthful su 
roundings. Compiled by Hervey J. Seaman. 16mo, flexible cloth. 


Price, 75 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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